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CONNECTION WITH PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


Though Judge White lived for many years in comparative retirement, 
neither the charm of books, nor of social intercourse, absorbed his thought. 
He retired from all strife for the prizes of the world, but he never remitted 
his labors for its welfare. No man was more alive to the highest interests of 
the Community, the Commonwealth, and the Country; and he exerted an act- 
ive public influence even to his last days, by his connection with Literary and 
Charitable Institutions, and his services in their behalf. The University lay 
very near his heart. The love which he acquired for it when an undergradu- 
ate, was greatly increased during his four years residence at Cambridge as a 
Tutor. His correspondence with Prof. Hedge for a number of years after he 
resigned his tutorship, is largely devoted to the affairs of the College, and 
shows the intensity of his interest in everything that related to its administra- 
tion, or which could promote its prosperity. These words are in his Journal, 
Sept. 27th, 1804: 

“Heard of the death of that excellent and beloved man, President Wil- 
lard, and I wept most of all that I should see his face no more.” The ques- 
tion of a successor at that time, and in every vacancy in the Presidency of the 
Institution during his long life, held a foremost place in his mind; and no man 
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labored with greater zeal, or perhaps with greater efficiency, to secure the 
appointment of men to that high office, who should not only confer honor upon 
the College, but help to make the oldest, also the best and noblest seat of 
learning in the country. He was jealous of its reputation in all respects, and 
prompt to enter the lists as its defender or advocate, when charges were made 
against it amid the changes in Ecclesiastical, or Political affairs. He was a 
member of the Board of Overseers for eleven years. He mentions in his dia- 
ry other ways in which he was ready to help it, and speaks of a contribution 
which he could not withhold, “when a movement was made for the increase of 
the library in 1842, although he felt himself little able to make it on account 
of recent losses;” and then adds the words which were always in his heart, 
if not upon his lips, “God bless the College.” As might have been expected 
from his character, he regarded the moral tone of the Institution as of supreme 
importance. In his diary, Jan. 12th, 1842, he says: 

“What pleased me at the Examination public dinner, yesterday, was the 
total absence of all beverage but cold water, it being the first time I ever wit- 
nessed such a spectacle on any occasion of the kind at Cambridge. Hope it 
will be so at Commencement. Told the President yesterday, at dinner time, 
that I thought it more important at College than any where else, that absti- 
nence from intoxicating drinks should be sacredly observed.” At a later date 
he expresses his great joy at the stand which President Everett had taken 
upon that subject, and adds, “All this should be sacredly adhered to.” It was 
this deep interest in the moral welfare of the College which induced him to 
make the suggestion in his Address to the Alumni in 1844, iu respect to a 
Professorship of the Philosophy of the Moral Life, which led to the bequest 
from Miss Plummer of this city, for the foundation of the Plummer Professor- 
ship of Christian Morals. While he delighted in every advance in the schol- 
arship of the College, it was his cardinal principle that moral training should 
hold the sovereign place in all educational plans; and he never permitted an 
opportunity to be lost, when he could press its paramount claims. It is proper 
to say that the College did not forget the claim of so loyal and distinguished a 
son to her honors, and conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws, in 
1837. 

The Divinity School at Cambridge was another object of his peculiar re- 
gard. He was one of the directors of the Society for the promotion of The- 
ological Education in Cambridge, which was formed in 1816, and reérganized 
in 1824. This Society collected funds for the erection of Divinity Hall, and 
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laid the foundation of the present Theological School. The Institution inter- 
ested him most deeply, because it was based upon the following broad princi- 
ple, which entirely commended itself alike to his judgment and his heart. “It 
being understood, that every encouragement be given to the serious, impar- 
tial and unbiassed investigation of Christian truth; and that no assent to 
the peculiarities of any denomination of Christians be required of the stu- 
dents, or professors, or instructors.” He retained the same paternal interest 
in the School to the end of life; and his last visit to Cambridge, the last pub- 
lic occasion of any kind which he attended, was at the Annual Meeting of the 
Visiting Committee of the Divinity School, of which he had long been a mem- 
ber, on the 2nd of January, 1861. 

He was an active member of many prominent philanthropic and literary 
associations, such as the Charitable Congregational Society; the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel among the Indians, and others in North America; 
the Mass. Historical Society; the Academy of Arts and Sciences—and a faith- 
ful attendant upon their meetings, so long as his strength permitted him to be 
present. Remembering the high place which these Associations held in his re- 
gard, both on account of his conviction of the importance of the objects which 
they were designed to promote, and of his warm friendship for the distin- 
guished men with whom he was then connected, the following brief entry 
in his diary, only a few weeks before his death, gains a touching interest: 
“Received notice of Mass. Historical Meeting, on Thursday, which is, and prob- 
ably must ever be an empty ceremony while I live.” No similar summons ever 
was an empty ceremony to him, till his last illness rendered it impossible for him 
longer to mingle with those to whom his heart clung even to the end. 

This habitual and untiring interest in the improvement and welfare of 
society made him prompt to give his approbation and his exertions to every 
wise project which promised to promote it. When Lyceums were first estab- 
lished in the State, and a public meeting for consultation respecting them was 
held in Boston, in 1829, he heartily entered into the movement. He was cho- 
sen President of the Essex County Lyceum, and gave an Address at its first 
Annual Meeting in Ipswich, May 5th, 1830. The Address was printed. 
It explained the design of the Institution, and its uses, with an answer to 
some objections which had been made against it. He was the first President of 
the Salem Lyceum, and continued to be one of its three trustees, always inter- 
ested in its prosperity, until his death. The following extract from a letter 
to his classmate, Hon. Horace Binney, to whom he had sent a copy of his Ly- 





































































ceum Address, gives a glimpse of his idea of the purpose of such institutions, 
and of one of the incidental benefits which he hoped might result from their 
establishment : 

“T was led to concern myself with the institution of a Lyceum, from a de- 
sire to give it a different character, in some respects, from what I feared it might 
assume. It appeared to me important that it should be so conducted as to 
afford miscellaneous instruction and entertainment, on moral and literary top- 
ics, adapted to an audience of both sexes, instead of being confined to scien- 
tific lectures, and thus be made to serve for the purposes of popular recrea- 
tion.” 

His hope was that it might thus to some extent, at least, preclude the de- 
mand for questionable forms of public amusement; and he names in the same 
letter encouraging indications of such a desirable result. To show how truly 
his mind was alive to this great idea of popular education and improvement, 
we quote another passage from a letter written in 1835, to an old College 
friend, whose honored name had just before been given in support of an As- 
sociation for the supply of teachers : 

“Tt reminded me of what I have often contemplated as worthy to be sup- 
ported by such influence, and, if so supported, as calculated to do an immense 
good to the next generation, and the present too—that is, an association ex- 
tending over the country, by uniting some of the wise and good from every 
part, for the purpose of improving and elevating the morals of young men, es- 
pecially the educated, and those belonging to our cities and populous towns, by 
circulating or recommending the best books for reading, providing lectures 
from eminent men, and other impressive means of moral influence. Might not 
an Association be formed on some such plan which would promote this great 
object, and advance the moral well-being of our country? LIonly trouble you 
with a hint on this subject, a full discussion of which might fill a volume.” 

No such hint, whether originated by another’s mind, or by his own, was 
lost upon himself. It was in beautiful accordance with such words as these, 
that, near the close of his life, in 1852, he made a gift of six acres of land, 
which then remained of his father’s farm, situated in the central part of the 
City of Lawrence, to promote the object which he had so much at heart. By 
negotiations with the Essex Company, which were honorable to all parties 
concerned, all restrictions in respect to the erection of buildings upon the land 
were removed, and it was conveyed to trustees to be sold, and the proceeds to 
be used as a fund, eventually to establish a public library, and provide for pub- 
lic lectures, because he had “at heart the welfare of his native place, and ear- 
nestly desired to do something to promote the prosperity and improvement of 
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its now numerous population.” His desire was “to have special reference to 
the wants of the young, and of the industrial classes ;” for his great object 
was, “the education and training up of the young, in habits of industry, mo- 
rality, and piety, and in the exercise of true Christian principles, both in 
thought and action.” It was a free gift, which he regarded as the payment of 
a sacred debt, and for which he claimed no honor. When complimented re- 
specting it, at a public occasion in Lawrence, not long after, he felt himself 
obliged to disclaim the extent of credit attributed to him, and spoke of the 
noble old farm as it was in his boyhood, closing his remarks with the following 
sentiment: “The prosperity of the City of Lawrence; May its beauties of 
Art, rival its former beauties of Nature, and may its moral dignity equal its 
material splendor.” This fund already amounts to about ten thousand dollars, 
while one half of the original gift of land remains unsold. 

Judge White was a sincere and practical philanthropist. He took great 
interest in the Temperance reformation, and gave a consistent support to the 
principle of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, both in precept and in 
practice. He discountenanced the use of tobacco also, as in his judgment 
equally unnecessary and offensive. He was moderate in his views, and could 
not assent to many opinions and measures which he considered extreme and 
violent. But he was ready and anxious, irrespective of other men’s opinion, 
or popular favor, to give his support to everything which might help forward 
these reformatory movements, so far as it commended itself to his judgment 
and his conscience. If the case could be made clear to his eminently balanced 
and judicial mind, his heart and his hand were never wanting. 


INTEREST IN POLITICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
AFFAIRS. 


In other aspects of his life, Judge White was the same earnest man. Tru- 
ly devoted to everything which touched the public welfare, he became, by the 
necessity of his nature, an ardent patriot. Loyalty with him was both a prin- 
ciple and a passion, and his love of country took hold of the depths of his 
heart. He was born on the day on which the motion was made in the Ameri- 
can Congress, by Richard Henry Lee, to declare the colonies independent. 
He came forward into manhood under the administration of Washington, and 
acquired the profoundest reverence for him, and for those associated with him 
in the highest offices of the government. He detested Aaron Burr, and 
mourned the disastrous death of Hamilton as a profound personal grief. That 
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grief was never forgotten. He says in 1841, after he had been reading the 
short life of Hamilton in the Family Library: “The closing part very touching, 
renewing the tears which flowed so freely thirty seven years ago, and the sad 
and deep feeling for such a public loss, and wanton sacrifice of life, under cir- 
cumstances so tragic and deplorable.” His life-long feeling about Washington 
and his administration found expression in the following terms in a letter to 
his son, after he had been reading the first volume of Sparks’ Life: 

“Tt is refreshing and delightful to look back upon such a character, and 
such patriotism and public spirit as we find in him and his associates in the 
government. Wisdom, integrity, public virtue and pure patriotism, then ani- 
mated the administration, from Washington through every subordinate depart- 
ment. When you have leisure for miscellaneous reading, you can find nothing 
better than this life of Washington, which is sure to repay you in entertainment, 
besides affording you the noblest lessons of wisdom and virtue. From him you 
may learn, though you should never hold a public office, much that is applica- 
ble to every condition of life; self-control, self-denial, self-respect, views eleva- 
ted above transient pleasure to high purposes, and a steadfast adherence in all 
your conduct to your own principles, and the resolutions you have formed. 
The influence of such an example can scarcely fail to find its way to the heart 
and into the life of every ingenuous young man, who contemplates it with any- 
thing of a kindred spirit. And where is the ingenuous young man who would 
not wish to cherish such a spirit ?” 

Judge White was an ardent Federalist while that party continued in ex- 
istence, and undeviatingly defended its purity and patriotism. He was one of 
the Electors for President in 1816, when the Massachusetts Electoral College 
unanimously cast their votes for John Marshall, of Virginia. After the disso- 
lution of the Federal party he became a Whig. During the last years of his 
life he was a Republican, and voted for Fremont in 1856, and for Lincoln in 
1860. This last change in his party relations he always maintained to be no 
change of principle, even in the slightest degree. Upon being asked where he 
should go at the time of the organization of the Republican party upon the 
basis of the exclusion of Slavery from the Territories, his answer was, “I shall 
not go anywhere, but stay where I have always been. This was the principle 
of the days of Washington.” After reading Gov. Seward’s speech, which was 
made at that time concerning the aggressions of the slave power, he said, “I 
cannot but feel sympathy with such men as he in opposing the further encroach- 
ments of this dread power upon free territories. The question in my mind is 
of awful consequence whether these future States shall be blessed with true 
freedom, or cursed with slavery; whether the Olive tree or the Upas shall be 
planted, to bless, or to blast.” 

































He was conservative in opinion and feeling. He was not an Abolitionist 
in the technical sense in which that word has been generally used since the ag- 
itation of the slave question during the last twenty or thirty years. He re- 
garded the position which many abolitionists assumed in respect to the disso- 
lution of the Union as radically wrong, and condemned their denunciations as 
unwise and indefensible. But he was utterly hostile to Slavery itself. After 
reading the life of Thomas Fowell Buxton, he noticed it with “great interest 
and delight,” as “almost persuading him to be an abolitionist, altogether in- 
deed such an one as he was.” He detested the cruel prejudice against the col- 
ored race. This entry occurs in his diary, for 1841. “Read account of the 
Monument Cemetery of—————._ Struck with one of the by-laws which pro- 
vides that “no person of color shall ever be interred there.” Pitiful! won- 
drous pitiful.” When the question of the admission of colored children into 
the Public Schools was agitated in 1844, he speaks in the following forcible 
terms: 

“Had some warm conversation on the subject of admitting colored chil- 
dren to our Public Schools, for which I contended. I should have no fears my 
children would be contaminated by black skins, but by moral blackness, often 
found beneath the most aristocratic white skins. I said the committee should 
follow out the rule of right, and of Christian morality, and all would ultimate- 
iy acquiesce.” 

His position was, conscientiously to sustain the compromises of the Con- 
stitution; but he jealously watched the persistent aggressions of the Slave pow- 
er, and his indignation in regard to them was aroused many years before his 
death. Dee. 12th, 1844, he says in his Journal, “The papers this morning tell 
us that my friend, Mr. Hoar, sent to South Carolina to protect citizens of Mass. 
(colored) in their rights against unlawful imprisonment, has been expelled from 
Charleston by legislative resolve of that State,—an outrage worthy of their 
nullifying character, and mad devotion to Slavery, and of the abominable 
course taken by their political idol, Calhoun; but we trust it is a madness which 
precedes their own defeat.” 

This indignation never abated, but steadily increased, and it is interest- 
ing to trace its growth. At the time of the debates on the Fugitive Slave Bill 
in 1851, he writes thus: 

“Read Mr. Mann’s able speech, and cannot but agree with him in his 
main views of the Fugitive Slave Law,—a law least of all others entitled to 
privileges of any sort, and which must hang asa millstone upon any Ad- 


ministration, or party, identifying itself with it, bound at all events to sustain 
it in all its odious features.” 
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After the Burns case in 1854, he writes: 

“People and papers full of agitation about the slave (Burns) being sent 
back, and the great excitement in Boston. All under God’s good Providence 
may eventuate well, and serve to overthrow the evil law which ought never to 
have existed.” 

In respect to the Dred Scott decision, after saying, “It ought to rouse all 
in opposition to Slavery extension more resolutely than ever,’ he writes, in 
1857, as follows: 

“IT cannot believe that its judicial effect will be durable; for so far as I 
have had an opportunity to judge, it appears to want the essential requisites 
of permanent law—foundation in truth. From the abstract of Judge Ta- 
ney’s opinion that I have seen, it seems to assume what is false, and to pro- 
ceed upon false premises. Justice Curtis’s opinion is, I think, as able and sat- 
isfactory a document of the kind as I have ever read. He is clear, close, and 
conclusive on every point, proving unanswerably every position he takes, and 
overthrowing al! objections raised against it. The permanent law of the case 
must be in accordance with truth and reason, not with fallible opinions of falli- 
ble men. These will pass away together, while the basis of law remains the 
same forever.” 

It was his constant motto, “Never to despair of the Republic;” yet his 
anxiety respecting public affairs greatly increased during these later years. 
The assault upon Mr. Sumner, roused his indignation to the highest degree. 
He characterizes it in his diary, as “most cowardly, mean, ferocious, and bru- 
tal,’ and adds, “If the House do not expel the ruffian, and the Senate protect 
its dignity, then ruffianism is tranferred from the borders of Kansas to the 
walls of the Capitol.” 

But although made greatly anxious by the threatening aspect of affairs 
at the South, he was slow to believe in the possibility of a wide-spread rebel- 
lion, without “a single grievance, or pretence of grievance,” to justify or palliate 
it. Such an unnatural crime against the sacredness of Law, and the spirit of 
liberty, seemed too monstrous to be believed. But when the crisis drew near, 
he was not intimidated. His courage rose as the clouds grew dark. He had 
no patience with reasoning about the Union. He remembered Washington, who 
denounced those who started a doubt upon the subject. He believed in decided 
measures, and commended Andrew Johnson’s speech in Dec. 1860, as present- 
ing the true point of distinction between “coercing a State, and executing the 
Laws against individuals in a seceding State’—the latter of which he says, 
“Mr. Johnson is ready to do in the most effective manner, for the preservation 
of the Union at all hazards.” On Mr. Floyd’s resignation as Secretary of war, 
he dismissed him with the following sentence—“One traitor the less in the 
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Cabinet; would that all were gone.” As his strength failed in the last weeks 
of his life, just before the bursting of the storm of Civil War, his patriotism 
burned with deepest fervor. When he was only able to pen a few brief sen- 
tences in his diary from day to day, he speaks of “the insane follies of the 
maddened South,” and adds, “I shall not be here to suffer long from them.” 
Still later, he says, “Read some in evening papers; enough to make my 
blood boil.” Only a week before his death, referring to the visit of a friend, 
he says, “Speaks as I feel about Secession, Treason.” Those who saw him in 
his very latest days will never forget how his love of country would make him 
insensible for the moment to weakness and disease, until his voice regained its 
vigor, and he would pour out inspiring words of devotion and heroism, with his 
former manly strength. And thus loyal to his country, as he was faithful to 
society, the aged patriot went to his rest. But his spirit was transmitted to 
his descendants. Four of his grandchildren, sons of William Dwight, Esq., 
hurried to the field at the first call to arms, where they rendered heroic ser- 
vice to the country. Two of them have fallen, both young men of the fairest 
promise. One, Lt. Col. Wilder Dwight, of the 2nd Mass. Volunteers, fell at 
Antietam. The other, Capt. Howard Dwight, Assistant Adjutant General to 
Brig. Gen. Andrews, in Louisiana. When riding alone, on turning a bend of 
the road, he suddenly found himself covered by the rifles of three guerrillas, on 
the opposite side of a bayou, and called upon to surrender. Though he ac- 
knowledged himself their prisoner, he was barbarously shot. It was a fero- 
cious and brutal deed, fitly symbolizing the spirit that prompted the outrage 
upon Senator Sumner, which his grandfather so indignantly denounced. 

Any sketch of Judge White’s life would be incomplete, which did not 
make distinct, though brief mention of his religious opinions, and his special 
views in respect to Ecclesiastical affairs. After his removal from Newbury- 
port, he connected himself with the First Church in this city, and continued 
to worship there during the rest of his life. He had many other warm and 
life-long interests, but Christian truth held the sovereign place, and religion 
lay at the bottom of his heart. His diary and letters show how constantly it 
occupied his thoughts. Each New Year, and the recurrence of each birth-day, 
called forth a new dedication of himself to its service, increasing in earnest- 
ness as age drew on, but always penned in a childlike simplicity of faith and 
trust: Very often he notices the Theological books which had occupied his stud- 
ies. March 28th, 1841, he writes thus: 
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“Locke, Coleridge and the Bible. Read Coleridge’s Confessions of an In- 
quiring Spirit—good, but partakes of his common faults—should like it bet- 
ter if it had more of the clearness and simplicity of Locke, whom elsewhere 
this same Coleridge undervalues.” “It is the spirit of the Bible, and not 
the detached words and sentences, that is infallible and absolute. I find little 
to dissent from in this book, which contains many fine passages. I have al- 
ways felt the truth of the following sentiment: “The truth revealed through 
Chrst has its evidence in itself, and the proof of its divine authority is in its 
fitness to our nature and needs; the clearness and cogency of the proof being 
proportionate to the degree of self-knowledge in each individual hearer.” 
Christianity has likewise its historical evidences, and these are as strong as is 
compatible with the nature of history, and with the aims and objects of a re- 
ligious dispensation. Take in addition Christianity itself as an existing power 
in the world, and Christendom as an existing fact, with the no less evident fact 
of a progressive expansion, and the whole gives a force of moral demonstration 
that almost supersedes particular testimony.” 


He had made the Scriptures a study through his life-time. Perhaps no 
man ever studied them more conscientiously or carefully. But though he be- 
came thoroughly settled in Unitarian views, he was as catholic in respect to 
others’ opinions as he was decided in his own. He believed that others were 
as conscientious as himself, and was impatient of every thing that did not rec- 
ognize the truest freedom of religious thought. His faith was more of the 
heart than of the head, and he recognized true sincerity among men of every 
creed, and hailed the manifestations of the Christian life in every church with 
the utmost alacrity and joy. Sectarianism was his perpetual aversion, and he 
would have contended against it in himself as earnestly as he warred against 
it in others. Indeed he chiefly valued Unitarianism, not on account of its doc- 
trines, but of its distinct and unqualified recognition of the right of every man 
to interpret the Scriptures for himself, and adopt his own religious views, un- 
censured by fallible men, unfettered by human creeds. 

This was an opinion which Judge White most sacredly cherished, and most 
consistently followed out. He could never recognize any form of opinions as 
the basis of Christian fellowship. “The Bible and the Bible only,” he deemed 
the proper creed, and he desired to leave all men wholly to that, perfectly aware 
that men of different temperaments and different mental tendencies, would 
read it with different eyes, and be led to different conclusions. He believed 
that every church should rest upon this broad basis, and considered every form 
of test-creed as an invasion of the mind’s most sacred rights, and a breach of 
Christian liberty. His consistent fidelity to this position led him into contro- 
versy at different periods of his life. He engaged in a correspondence be- 
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tween the First and the Tabernacle Church in this city, in 1832, which involved 
this principle ; and which we only refer to now in order to mention one letter 
in the course of the controversy from his pen, extending to one hundred and 
twenty seven pages, in defence of Protestant and Congregational liberty. It 
was marked by his thorough learning and vigor of thought, and deserves to 
hold a prominent place in the record of his literary labors. 

Indeed, he believed that this principle of Christian liberty for which he so 
zealously contended was the doctrine of the original New England Churches 
themselves. He never questioned that their opinions were Calvinistic, or that 
they strenuously insisted upon the doctrines of Calvinism. His position was, 
that at the settlement of the country, they were so mindful of the spirit of 
John Robinson’s oft quoted words respecting the greater light yet to break 
forth from God’s word, as to associate themselves together in churches under 
a simple covenant, such as is found on the earliest records of the First Church 
in Salem, and in Plymouth, interweaving no special statements of doctrine in the 
original basis of their organization. A controversy arose between Rev. Dr. 
Worcester and himself in respect to this point of history in 1854. In his 
earnesiness to maintain his own position, to use his own language, “First in 
defence of the truly Protestant foundation of the First Church” (of Salem,) 
and “secondly, in defence of historical truths,” he was induced to prepare an 
elaborate work, entitled “New England Congregationalism, in its Origin and 
Purity,” which occupied the last months, and almost the last weeks of his life. 
It was printed in a volume of more than 300 pages, and had scarcely left the 
press at the time of his death. The truth of history, whatever it may be, will 
be finally vindicated. Whether Judge White’s positions were right or not, be- 
yond all question, the merit must be awarded to him of undeviating consistency 
in his opinions, and of untiring labor in their defence. And it is a striking 
and affecting circumstance, that this principle of Christian liberty, which he 
deemed so precious, should have occupied his latest thought, and commanded 
the last labors of his pen. 


CHARACTER AS A _ CITIZEN. 


The position which Judge White held in Salem during the last twenty or 
thirty years of his life was so universally acknowledged, and the influence 
which he exerted was so beneficent, that we have reserved a distinct place for 
this aspect of his character. The brilliant circle into which he was welcomed 
on his removal from Newburyport was soon broken. Dr. Bowditch took up 
his residence in Boston in 1823. Hon. John Pickering followed him in 1827. 
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Judge Story removed to Cambridge in 1829. Dr. Holyoke died in the same 
year. Dr. Prince died in 1836, and Hon. Leverett Saltonstall in 1843. Oth- 
ers also passed away. Judge White was thus left for many years as almost 
the only survivor of that remarkable company of men, who was still a resident 
of the city. It was natural, therefore, that all eyes should spontaneously turn 
to him on occasions of great public interest. On the death of Dr. Bowditch 
in March 1838, when the City desired to offer public honors to the memory of 
one of her most distinguished sons, it was instantly felt that Judge White must 
be the person to express her reverence. He was peculiarly fitted to fulfil that 
sacred service by his full appreciation of Dr. Bowditch’s eminent qualities as a 
scholar and aman. He speaks of a brief interview with Dr. Bowditch a few 
days before his death, and of his character, in the following words : 


“T had a very precious conversation with him which I shall never forget, 
and for which I feel very thankful. He conversed in the most affectionate and 
interesting manner to me upon the relation we sustain to Divine Providence, 
and the duty of entire submission in all things. I have always held his char- 
acter in the highest admiration as a combination of the richest qualities of hu- 
man nature—of head and heart—theory and practice—public spirit and so- 
cial benevolence. Rarely has there lived a man, especially a self-educated man, 
who accomplished so much for Science, for society, and for friends—who at- 
tained such eminence in the learned world, and was so useful and so beloved in 
the walks of business and of private life.” 


The Eulogy was delivered on the 24th of May 1838, and printed in a 
pamphlet of 72 pages. Of its character it is enough to say, that it did equal 
credit to its subject and its author. 


In 1846 he was called to perform a similar service before the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, on the death of his friend, Hon. John Picker- 
ing. In this case also he was pre€minently the man to pay such a tribute. 
He had known and honored Mr. Pickering since the day when they first met 
as fellow students in the Law Office of Judge Putnam. He writes as follows 
in his Journal, May 6th, 1846: 


“Heard this morning of the afflicting intelligence for which I was pre- 
pared on Monday, of the death of Hon. John Pickering, LL. D., my good friend, 
and amost excellent man; distinguished for purity of mind, heart, character, 
taste, feeling and principle ; at the head of American Philologists ; accomplished 
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as a Classical scholar, and as a Christian gentleman. His death makes a 
chasm not easily, or soon to be filled—one which will be long felt and de- 
plored—his merits being personal, intrinsic, rare.” 


On May 8th, two days later, he writes again : 


“T feel Mr. Pickering’s loss with no little sadness, following as it does in 
quick succession that of Saltonstall and Story, all luminaries of Salem. How 
rich must Salem have been with all these, and Dr. Bowditch and Dr. Prince 
added to them.” 


When engaged in the preparation of his Eulogy he says, “1 find a fullness 
of materials, and a difficulty in selection and arrangement. But I must do as 
well asI can. I shall not fail from want of heart in the subject.” And again, 
a few months afterwards, in speaking of the five Eulogies which he had deliv- 
ered,—the first upon his class-mate Wellington, when an under-graduate ; the 
second upon the death of Washington, delivered in the Meeting House, in Me- 
thuen, Jan. 13th, 1800, at the request of the people of his native town, pre- 
pared at a few days notice, without books to refer to, when at home on a short 
vacation, and which was his first printed discourse; the third upon Mr. Shap- 
leigh, the Librarian at Harvard, in April of the same year; the fourth upon 
Dr. Bowditch; and the fifth upon Mr. Pickering,—two of which had necessa- 
rily been prepared in haste—he says, “The first was written with some pains, 
the fourth with more, and the fifth with most. None afforded me more inter- 
est and pleasure than the dast, which I am very sure will always be my /ast, as 
I think it is my best.” 


He could not fail from “want of heart’ in these sacred tributes to friends, 
for no man’s friendships were deeper, or more sincere. The Eulogy upon Mr. 
Pickering, whom he depicts as a “model scholar,’ was delivered Oct. 20th, 
1846, and printed in a pamphlet of 106 pages, at Cambridge. 


When it was proposed to open a new Cemetery in the City in 1840, he 
was selected as the most fitting person to give the Consecrating Address. 
On account of indisposition, he felt himself obliged at first to decline that ser- 
vice. The following extract from a letter written at the time, shows how ear- 
nestly he entered into this, as into every project, alike for the adornment and 
improvement of the City. 

“T feel some desire to comply with the request, as I feel a great interest 
in the design ; but I feared my health might be too much interrupted to allow 
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me sufficient time, at such short notice, to perform the duty required of me in 
a proper manner. The more I have thought of the plan of establishing such 
a Cemetery in our immediate vicinity, the more important it appears. The 
place selected is the very one of all others best adapted by nature for such a 
purpose, and admits of all desirable improvements from Art, with all possible 
embellishments of taste. When completed it will be a most attractive spot 
for a rural walk, as well as for a rural burying place, combining a thousand 
interesting associations, continually increasing in number and character to ren- 
der it delightful, and in a moral view, highly useful. An indissoluble associa- 
tion exists with the departed friend or relative in the survivor’s heart, leading 
his thoughts and feelings constantly to the spot where their remains are de- 
posited. When this is a disagreeable or dreary place, it is shocking to the 
mourner’s sensibility ; when like Mt. Auburn, or the expected Harmony Grove, 
it is, on the contrary, soothing to his feelings, connecting with the object of his 
grief pleasing associations, which serve to diffuse cheerfulness over his spirits, 
and to strip death of its gloomy terrors.” 

The desire that he should give the Address was so strong that the invita- 
tion was renewed. It was delivered June 14th, 1840, and was afterwards 
printed. 

Judge White became connected, either by liberal contributions, or official 
service, sometimes by both, with every prominent literary or philanthropic as- 
sociation in Salem. His interest in the Lyceum has been already mentioned. 
He was President of the old Essex Historical Society, and the Salem Athene- 
um, the Salem Dispensary, and the Salem Savings Bank. But the service which 
he rendered in founding and endowing the Essex Institute demands especial 
notice. When the Essex Historical, and the Essex County Natural History 
Societies were merged in the Institute, in 1848,"he was chosen its President, 
and continued to hold that office until his death. Since that union was accom- 
plished, by the constant devotion of persons interested in its various depart- 
ments of Science, or History, and by the tireless labors of its Secretary, the 
Institute has become a living and active association. At first its library was 
very small, comprising only twelve or thirteen hundred volumes. Judge White 
soon determined to transfer a large number of his own books to its shelves. 
In 1851, he made his first large contribution, in addition to volumes previously 
given to the Historical and Natural History Societies, of which he thus speaks, 
May 12th: 


“Selected more books for the Essex Institute, chiefly French, Latin and 
Greek, with many small volumes, literary, biographical, historical &c., and some 
very valuable; as Barton’s Flora, in three quarto volumes, superb plates, 
which I bought in Providence, when attending Commencement in 1827; Har- 
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rington’s Oceana, and other works which I imported twenty years ago or more, 
Athenae, Oxonienses, &c., all amounting, perhaps, to about 400 volumes; and 
I have enough more to send, doubtless, to make the number exceed 3000.” 

In 1857 he made another contribution at the time of the removal of the 
Institute to its present rooms in Plummer Hall, of which he thus speaks, July 
14th: 

“T have been very busy in closing my remittance of books to the Essex 
Institute, making in all over a thousand volumes of valuable books, amounting 
at a moderate estimate to between 1,300 and 1,400 dollars. With those sent 


before, of whose value I make no particular estimate, the number exceeds four 
thousand volumes.” 


In addition to these, by his will, he directed that over 3,000 more should 
be given, so that his entire contributions amount to more than eight thousand 
volumes, and about ten thousand pamphlets. 


One small donation of thirty or forty volumes of choice books, comprising 
among them some rare editions of the classics, and which were sent only two 
days before his death, has a special interest. They were selected from the li- 
brary of Dr. Vergnies, formerly of Newburyport, and he desired them to be 
placed in the Institute for consultation instead of general circulation; and his 
last signature, on the last evening of his life, was affixed to the paper in which 
he stated his wishes respecting their future use. 

These contributions are of great value. Among them are nearly a thous- 
and volumes of English and American’ History, and nearly as many more of 
English Literature, some of them rare and fine editions, making the library 
rich in those departments. A great number of all these 8,000 volumes have 
annotations in Judge White’s own hand, giving facts respecting their authors, 
or criticisms of his own, with reference to notices of them elsewhere, which 
greatly add to their worth,and would be of great help to the student. These 
gifts, with donations from other patrons of the Institute, make a library 
which is already, in many respects, very complete, and which only needs one or 
two thousand volumes of modern works, judiciously selected, to supply its pres- 
ent deficiencies, to become what its friends desire it to be. Though dead, its 
generous benefactor still speaks to those whocan complete the endowment 
which he so munificently began. 


The gifts of Judge White to the Institute were not confined to contribu- 
tions of books. When a thousand or fifteen hundred dollars were needed in 
money, he cheerfully assumed a fifteenth or twentieth part of the sum as his 
own proportion. It is probably just also to say, that to his good offices in 
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removing questionings which had previously existed in Miss Plummer’s mind 
in respect to the possibility of any future misappropriation of her bequests, the 
Athenzum is indebted for her legacy of thirty thousand dollars for the erec- 
tion of Plummer Hall, which affords such ample accommodations for the li- 
brary and cabinets of the Institute, and which is such an ornament and honor 
to the city itself. 


Of Judge White’s other contributions in multiplied forms of charity, it 
would be impossible fitly to speak. If a subscription were desirable for any 
benevolent purpose, he would often be the first to suggest it, and always be ready 
to aid it with generous gifts. Sometimes he would personally solicit donations 
from others; and he occasionally gives amusing descriptions of his experien- 
ces in that form of service, and of the knowledge of human nature which was 
thus obtained. He had the training of a New England home, in which econo- 
my is often diligently studied in order to provide liberally for the choicest ed- 
ucation of a child, or to lavish its gifts upon some great Christian enterprise ; 
a training which seems beautifully to blend the teaching of the multiplying of 
the loaves with the gathering up of the fragments. Thus he became simple in 
his own tastes, but prompt to meet every demand or opportunity of charity. 
He remembered every tie of kindred; he sent help to the poor; he stretched 
out his hand to society and to the world. The surplus of income beyond the 
necessary expenses of his household, during the later years of life, was gener- 
ally consecrated to offices of benevolence. He was not undiscriminating in his 
gifts. Applications for aid which did not commend themselves to his judgment 
he unhesitatingly refused. But he suffered no temporary diminution of income, 
or pecuniary loss, to lessen his contributions to habitual dependants upon his 
bounty, or stint his offerings to these more sacred objects of beneficence. He 
cultivated the acquaintance of young men who were earnestly struggling to 
gain a liberal education; not only in order to aid them by pecuniary assistance, 
but by his sympathy and encouragement, which from one so honored was an 
additional inspiration. 

It was his frequent custom to note down upon the checks which he drew 
for any special purpose, the object to which that sum of money was to be de- 
voted; and thus his bank account, though it might furnish no record of some 
munificent gifts, and of numberless smaller ones which have no record upon 
earth, would present an unusual and a beautiful history of charity. Truly such 
men “make to themselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that, 
when they fail, receive them into everlasting habitations.” 
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It is scarcely necessary to say, that a man so distinguished as Judge 
White for intellectual power, and literary acquisitions, so steadfast in integrity, 
so large-minded and catholic in spirit, so prompt to recognize every claim of 
citizenship or charity, so steadfastly devoted to the best interests of society, 
must have become a beneficent power in the community, whose influence it is 
equally impossible to describe, and difficult to overestimate. His coéperation, 
or his benediction, was the first thing to be sought in every important move- 
ment for the public good. In later years, at least, “his name led all the rest.” 
His presence was a silent rebuke to injustice, to narrowness and selfishness in 
their every form. He was a living embodiment of what a true public spirit 
can do to call forth the same generous feeling in other men, not only by his 
multiplied acts of benevolence, but by the perpetual influence of his character. 
The City was indeed bereaved when his manly form was no longer seen mov- 
ing on its accustomed rounds, and his face no longer looked benignantly upon 
the young in their innocent sports, or gave its benediction to friends as he 
passed them by. Such men as he are the crown of the community in which 
they dwell, and when they are seen no more, we ask for it no greater blessing, 
than that the living who have witnessed their virtues, should study their exam- 
ple, and tread in their faithful steps. 


LATEST DAYS, AND CHARACTER. 

There is a picture which represents a child and an aged man going down 
together to the river of death. The child presses forward in eager haste, with 
no sensation, because he has had no experience of fear. The man moves on 
with steady step, and serene face, bearing a lamp anda cross. There isa 
true serenity, a ripened beauty, in a genial, thoughtful, Christian age, which 
surpasses the charm of youth. It rested upon the last years of Judge White 
toa remarkable degree. He moved calmly on into the vale of years, amid 
honor and respect, encircled by the love and reverence of children and of 
friends. His own feeling in respect to advancing age is indicated in a letter 
written a number of years before his death, when his children, after a vacation, 
had returned to College. 

“We have few hearty laughs in your absence, but these become less and 
less the constituents of true enjoyment as we advance in life, yet never unwel- 
come, unless unseasonable.-—E. may miss your exciting merriment more than I 
do; yet I often enjoy it, without seeming to partake of it, and all the more for 


its reviving a recollection of early life when I entered into the spirit of social 
merriment as heartily as either of you can now. Different persons feel very 
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differently as they grow old in respect to scenes of mirth and gay amusements, 
according as their spirits have been more or less exposed to the chilling blasts 
of adversity and affliction. Some continue almost to the end of a long life 
with little experience of these —the circle of their early friends and intimate 
connections remaining to them nearly unbroken; and they may well continue 
to enjoy the gayeties which have seldom been interrupted by sorrow and suffer- 
ing. Others are so frequently and severely bereaved as to lose all taste and 
relish for the amusements of life, and almost to acquire a habit of sober 
thought and feeling, which, to superficial observers, bears the appearance of 
opposition to all hilarity of soul. There are very few, I believe, however 
smoothly the current of life may run, whose spirits are not chastened by their 
experience and reflection into some degree of sobriety of manner and feeling 
as they advance in life, beyond what they before manifested. This at least is 
becoming in all, and the surest prognostic of a green old age, which is far dif- 
ferent from a frolicksome one, and which naturally results from reflection and 
wisdom in the earlier periods of life.” 

He had himself secured the reflection, and gained the wisdom, to make 
his own old age green. The tree was planted by the living springs, and the 
freshness of its leaf did not fade. By a steadfast observance of the laws of 
health he regained the vigor which had been almost sacrificed by excessive 
study in youth, and his step was elastic and firm almost to the end. A 
young man who was with him on his last visit to Cambridge could scarcely 
keep pace with his rapid walk. His youthfulness of face was long retained. 
His hair was slightly silvered. When a member of one of his old Cambridge 
Classes said to him on his reaching his seventieth year, “you look about as 
you did when I recited Latin to you in College” —he writes in his diary — 
“A compliment indeed to my early looks.” He looked genially upon youthful 
sports, and thankfully upon Nature’s beauty, during the last months of his 
life, making such entries as these in his journal: “Had pleasant walks A. M. and 
P.M. The Common alive with Cricket players.” “Took a little walk with 
wife in the street to and fro, to enjoy the delightful moon playing hide and 
seek with the passing clouds.” His mind retained its noonday strength, and 
his pen was as active in age as in youth. On account of the intimate associa- 
tions which he had held with many distinguished men, and the accuracy of his 
memory, he was constantly called upon during his later years to contribute his 
reminiscences respecting them. He was as a treasure-house from which the 
richest gifts could be drawn to illustrate their character, or adorn their memory. 
He freely met such calls as these, sometimes answering them at length, espec- 
ially in respect to Professors Frisbie and Popkin, Dr. Channing, Judge Parsons, 
and Dr. Pearson of Andover. Many briefer Obituary notices came from his 
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pen. One of these, published in the Salem Gazette of July 21, 1846, was upon 
Miss Mehitable Higginson, the sixth in descent from Rev. Francis Higginson, 
the first minister of the First Church, and the last person of that name in the 
City. In his diary, July 20th, 1846, he writes: 

“Passed forenoon mostly in completing my obituary Notice of Miss Hig- 
ginson, whose worth and excellence as a teacher I endeavored to set forth as 
an example to others, as well as to make them better known and appreciated, 
having ever regarded her as one of the choicest blessings Salem ever had.” 
He then speaks of her great service in the moral training of the children under 
her charge, and adds, “I feel her loss, and am grateful for her lessons and ef- 
forts for my own children. Her whole history, as well as ancestry, is interest- 
ing.” 

At a later period, he prepared his “Notices of the First Church in Salem 
and its Ministers from 1629 to 1853,” appended to a Sermon preached at the 
Installation of its present minister; and his “Brief Memoir of the Plummer 
Family.” Later still, when he was in his eighty second year, he wrote a letter 
in reference to the will of his friend and brother Joseph Hurd, and the final 
result of the trial of the case respecting it before Judge Thomas of Lowell, 
which was published in the Boston Daily Advertiser, May 20th, 1858, and pro- 
nounced a wonderfully condensed piece of logic. He revived his youthful 
friendships with beloved classmates; for it was a remarkable fact in respect to - 
his Class, that the five who stood highest in scholarship lived to a very ad- 
vanced age. They responded to his greeting with equal love; one of them, 
most honored, perhaps, of all, writing, “I walk in the flower garden of my 
twenty-one grandchildren, and two great grandchildren, and my wife leans on 
my arm. We study to be content, and ought to be thankful.” He remem- 
bered Atkinson Academy, where he fitted for College, and sent a gift of 
books to it on April 1, 1860, as a token of his love. Many days in the year 
became anniversaries, reviving beautiful memories of pleasant events in his 
own history, or sacred memories of friends, earlier or later dead, which were 
noted in his Journal in such words as these: “Fifty-five years ago this day 
since my College classmate and chum, Jabez Kimball, died. A noble hearted 
man.” “Recollections of the best hours of life” came in multiplying throngs, 
bringing their lamps to cheer his later days. Grandchildren already unfolding 
high powers in life’s work, or amidst College studies, occasionally came to his 
home to receive his benediction, and to find new inspiration in his counsels. 


But the end drew near. Only a short time after he left College, in a let- 
ter to a classmate who had met a very sad bereavement, he said, “I have often 
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thought it an instance of the great goodness of God that we are, for the most 
part, brought tothe grave by such mild and gentle gradations as to lose in our- 
selves all horror of death, and to render less poignant the sorrow of surviv- 
ing friends. Inthe glow of health the thought of dying can scarcely be en- 
dured; but by a gradually wasting sickness the mind becomes familiarized to 
it; the love of life is kindly weakened, and death is only the last link of a 
long series of changes. ‘Resignation gently slopes the way.’” His words 
were prophetic of his own experience. The way had been gradually prepared 
for himself by the departure of classmates, cotemporaries and friends. But 
the death of his daughter, Mrs. Foote, Dec. 24th, 1857, had a deeper influence 
than all. His other daughter, always an equally bright and welcome presence, 
resided in another town, and could not be constantly near him. Mrs. Foote 
was his daily sunshine. They interchanged visits almost every day. Equally 
remarkable for conversational powers, they were inspirations to each others’ 
mind in the affectionate intercourse of father and child. But he bowed with- 
out a murmur to the will of God. On the day of her death he writes in his 
Journal, “So the day has passed; may the deep emotions and the tears, and 
profound reflections, and religious impressions, all be blessed to our own high- 
est good.” She was with him still in memory and love. He felt the truth of 
the following words from a classmate when speaking of his own departed 
daughter: “Here is a tie of the purest kind, unbroken, and to be unbroken for- 
ever, to which the heart can turn for solace, from every jar within and without. 
It is really treasure laid up in Heaven; a treasure of good thoughts and affec- 
tions, free from all the dross of our nature, and never recurred to without grati- 
tude to God. From the constant presence of my daughter in my heart, I feel 
as if she must be ever with me, whether in life or death, and a part of me al- 
ways.” Still life had no longer the same charm for him. Months afterward he 
said to a friend, “Much of the sunniness of Salem has been taken away by Ma- 
ry’s death;” and he felt, in the language of the classmate to whom reference 
has just been made, that the event had “more than half averted his eyes from 
the pre-accustomed sources of happiness.” 





During a sickness a year or two later, from which he slowly rallied, he ex- 
pressed a wish that his time might then come, rather than that life should be 
lengthened with the probable diminution of strength. When a friend said, 
“There are many things which you will enjoy if you get well,” he quickly an- 
swered, “O yes, I should like to see old friends again on Commencement Day,” 
which was then close at hand. And he did see them again. He clung to them till 
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the pulse beat no longer. But the heavens had been more distinctly revealed 
by his daughter’s death, and it was the unconscious influence of this event, per- 
haps, rather than the dread of increasing weakness, that made him more ready 
to unloose the clasp of earthly hands. 


When the last weeks and days came, “Resignation gently sloped the way.” 
He made every disposition of his worldly affairs with perfect calmness and 
clearness of mind. He recalled all his dear ones and friends, and set apart 
tokens of love for each and all. He was fully alive to the best interests of the 
world, and the welfare of country. He cordially welcomed friends to his cham- 
ber. His messages of love were more tender than ever. He listened to fa- 
vorite passages of Scripture, read by son or daughter, with deep emotion. 
As the fatal disease went on he would write in his diary, “Feel no better; yet 
thankful for the many mercies I enjoy.” Many men have been equally serene. 
More serene no man could be. He rested upon no theory or hope of his own, 
not relying even upon the thought that he should meet his beloved ones again. 
He lay like a little child in his father’s hand, repeating oft, or listening to the 
words of his favorite hymn: 


“‘My God, I thank thee; may no thought 
E’er deem thy chastisements severe.” 


That hymn embodied his own religious life. In youth, as he walked 
around his father’s farm, amid the beauty of Nature which then sank into his 
heart, he learned to feel the truth of the words: 


‘‘Thy mercy bids all nature bloom ; 
The sun shines bright, and man is gay.” 


Amidst the chastenings of many a deep experience he learned equally to feel 
the truth of those other lines: 


“Thine — mercy spreads the gloom 
Which darkens o’er my little day,” 


until those words “Thine equal mercy,’ were always hymning themselves in 
his heart, or ready to drop from his lips. 

Except a request for water, these were his last words. He had been able 
to sit in his chair till the last day. On that morning, yielding to his physician’s 
advice, he remained in bed, with wife and children and grandchildren about 
him, to accompany him to the river’s side. He heard the tidings of the death 
of Judge Shaw, less than an hour before his own departure, and said, “It is a 
good time.” He had learned long ago to bear the cross. The lamp was in 

«his hand as he stepped into the river’s brink. And so he fell asleep, with a 
smile upon his countenance, “and soon,” in the words of filial piety watching 
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his ascension, “his face shone as if it had been the face of an angel.” He died 
March 30th, 1861, aged 84 years, 9 months, and 23 days. His funeral was at 
the First Church, April 2nd, and his body was laid in the Cemetery of Har- 
mony Grove. 

In attempting to delineate the features of his character, it is difficult fully 
to picture the impressions which they made. There were strong elements in 
his nature which it may have required a struggle to discipline in earlier days. 
He was capable of intense moral indignation at injustice, or narrowness, or 
meanness, in their every form. He had the power of denouncing them in words 
that pierced like swords. Perhaps if he had remained in public life, he would 
have been too honest and outspoken to retain uninterrupted favor, though he 
might have always commanded the most absolute respect and confidence. But 
if there were struggles in earlier life, his last days only exhibited the victory. 
There seemed to be a rare mental and moral balance in his character. No 
man left the impression of a more absolute integrity. No injustice had a place 
in his heart. Sinister purposes and aims would have shrunk before his upright- 
ness. Indeed, he was one of those whose “sphere” called out the best 
thoughts from other minds, and the noblest traits in their character, and un- 
consciously constrained other souls to put on their best robes in his presence. 
He was a man of childlike simplicity. With characteristic modesty he never 
displayed his wealth of literary acquisitions until called upon to impart of his 
ample store; and then he opened all his treasures as freely as he opened his 
hand to bestow his gifts of charity. The record of his life is a record of good 
deeds. Perhaps he may have seemed reserved to those who knew him but 
slightly. He never seemed so to the children whom he would stop to greet in 
his walks, and to cheer with kindly words, or to the children who were visitors 
at his home. He never seemed so to friends. The sunshine of his look fell 
upon them with no eclipse. No other word than benignity can express the as- 
pect which his countenance wore for them. The tree “bore twelve manner of 
fruits,’ because its roots were fed from the river of life. A devout attendant 
at church, when both his theological attainments and his christian experience 
made it far more fitting for him to preach than to listen; an habitual student 
of the Scriptures from his youth; thoughtful, reverent always; sitting daily at 
his Master's feet, asking the guidance of his Father’s hand, he lived in trust and 
faith, till faith was changed to sight. 

Few men have had more honorable tributes of respect and love than were 
spontaneously offered to his memory. One friend writes, “His presence al- 
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ways seemed to me like a benediction, and it is no exaggeration to say, that an 
atmosphere of goodness ever surrounded him, which I always felt whenever I 
was fortunate enough to be near him.” Another says, “I remember well the 
veneration with which I looked upon him more than twenty years ago, and 
from that day to the last time I met him, I have looked upon him as an exam- 
ple to his race.” These were men many years younger than himself. Those 
who more nearly approached his own age offered similar tributes. One speaks 
of his “gratitude for the indulgence exhibited by his tutor more than sixty 
years before, and his admiration for the faithfulness of the Judge.” Another 
quotes the opinion which he had heard expressed by a friend before his own 
personal acquaintance, “That Judge White was one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of humanity he had known,” and then adds, “When I came to know 
him myself, I could easily understand the grounds of such an opinion. When 
I was with him I always felt myself under an attractive influence which I had 
neither the disposition, nor the ability to resist. His excellent sense and va- 
ried information, and fine colloquial powers, and genial, generous spirit, always 
acted as a charm upon me.” .And a most beloved classmate writes, “I have 
now lost my warm-hearted and affectionate correspondent, whose purity and 
intelligence were a constant refreshment to think of, and whose tastes and 
opinions were more in sympathy with my own than those of any other man of 
my time. In many respects I have seen no person like him, no person so un- 
varying for so long a life, the delicacy and susceptibility of his affections con- 
tinuing the same from my first acquaintance with him. The remembrance of 
him must be a store of sacred thoughts, as well as of honorable and wise prin- 
ciples to his descendants. It will be to me while I live. Let those who were 
nearest to him know how deeply I respected and loved him, and how truly 
through our long lives, the intercourse between us, which began in these senti- 
ments, was without jar, or shadow to the end.” 

There were very many kindred voices, but all spoke in the same tone, 
and between their testimonies, there was no “jar.” 

A more faithful or kinder parishioner no minister ever had. A truer or 
more honored friend we have never known. It is a blessing to recall his mem- 
ory, though it renews the grief for his loss, and compels those who loved him, 
in his own chosen words respecting President Willard, “to weep most of all 

that they shall see his face no more.” 
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A COPY OF THF FIRST BOOK OF 
MARRIAGES OF THE TOWN OF 
ROWLEY, WITH NOTES. 





COMMUNICATED BY M. A, STICKNEY. 





Continued from Vol. VI, page 41. 


Returned all to Salem Court December. 


Anno 1688. 

William Cressee and Anne Hidden daugh- 
ter of Andrew Hidden and Sarah his wife 
married January the twenty third day. 

Mr. Robert Greenhouse and Sarah Mig- 
hill relict and widdow of Steven Mighill of 
Rowley married March the sixth day. 

John Dresser and Mercy Dickinson daugh- 
ter of James Dickinson and Rebecca married 
the seventh day of June. 

Nathaniell Broadstreet and Priscilla 
——married October the sixteenth day. 


Returned all to Salem December 12th. 
Anno 1689. 

Andrew Sticknee and Edna Lambert mar- 
ried January the twentie second day. 

Samuell Wood and Margaret Ellithorpe 
daughter of Nathaniel Ellithorpe married 
January the twenty first day. 

Jeremiah Ellsworth and Sarah Jewett the 
daughter of Maxemillion Jewett married 
May the thirteenth day. 

Josiah Wood and Mary Felt married Oc. 
tober the seventeenth day. 








Nathan Wheler and Elizebeth Safford of | 


Ipswich married January 13th 1689 or 90. 
Capt. Daniell Wicom and Lidia Platts 
maryed ye eleventh of November 1691. 
Jethro Wheeler and Hannah French mar- 
ied July the 2d day 1690. 


Thomas Burklee and Hester Hobkinson 


maryed ye third of December 1690. 
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Anno 1690. 

Solomon Wood and Mary Haseltine were 
married October the fifteenth day. 

Mr. Thomas Nelson and Phillissy Platts 
were married the ninth day of Aprill. 

Francis Palmer and Ann Jewett maried 
the tenth day of June. 

Daniel Wicome and Sarah Hazen married 
the twenty seventh of June. 

Anno 1691. 

John Lighton and Martha Cheney maryed 

the fourth day of June. 





Samuell Cooper and Mary Heriman mar- 
yed ye twenty fifth day of June. 
| John Broadstreet and Hannah Dummer 
| were married the twenty ninth of January 
| 1690-1 

John Pickard and Johanah Bishop were 
maryed the fifth day of March 1690-1 

Ezekiell Northend and Dorothy Seawall 
maryed September ye tenth 1691. 

James Platts and Lidia Hale maryed Sep- 
tember ye tenth 1691. 


March ye 19th 1691-2 Then made return to 
Capt. Thomas Wade of Ipswich. 

| Tho Dickison and Elizebet Platts maryed 
the therd day of June 1691. 

Jonathan Heriman and Margaret Wood 
maryed ye 19th of August 1691. 

Tho Jewitt and Hannah Swan maryed ye 
18th day of May 1692. 

William Hobson and Sarah Jewett maryed 
|ye 9th of June 1692. 
Joseph Boynton and Brigitt Haris maryed 
| ye 30th of January 1692-3 
| Samuell Johnson and Francis 
maryed the 3lst May 1694. 
| Mighell Hopkinson and Sarah Collman 


eee the sixteenth of June 1696. 





Wicome 


Daniell Foster of Ipswich and Mary 
Dresser maryed December 4th 1696. 























Joseph Andrews of Boxford and Mary 
Dickinson maryed March thirtieth 1696 

Jonathan Plummer of Newbury and Sa- 
rah Peirson maryed June 16th 1696. 

James Ordaway of Newbury and Sarah 
Clark maryed 19th of June 1696. 

Cornelius Davis of Newbury and Elize- 
beth Hidden married August 24th 1696. 

Robert Wadleigh of Exeter and Sarah 
Nelson married September 8th 1696. 

John Lunt and Ruth Jewett married Oc- 
tober 26th 1696. 

Thomas Farnham and Johanna Jewett 
married Nov. 10th 1697. 

Thomas Gage and Mary Smith married 
December 10th 1697. 

John Nelson and Mary Trumble married 
January 18th 1697-8. 

Judah Trumble and Elizebeth Acie mar- 
ried November 11th 1698. 

Samuell Hidden and Mary Creessee mar- 
ried April 20th 1698. 

Ebenezer Stewart and Elizebeth Jobnson 
May 23d 1698. 

John Perley and Jane Dresser July 13th 
1698. 

Ebenezer Frown and Mary Jewett July 
29th 1698. 

Caleb Burbanke and Hannah Accee Aug- 
ust 31st 1698. 

Samuell Hale and Martha Palmer No- 
vember 3d 1698. 

James Tod and Mary Hopkinson married 
June 22d 1699. 

John Hobson and Dorcas Pearson married 
September 7th 1699. 

Jonathan Dresser and Sarah Leaver mar- 
ried October 31st 1695. 

Jonathan Jewett and Mary Wicom mar- 
ried January 24th 1699-1700. 


(10a) 
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Marriages consummated betwizt, 

John Spoffard & Dorcas Hopkinson mar- 
ried Feb. 15, 1699-1700. 

Samuell Dresser & Mary Burkbee married 
May 13th 1700. 

Jonathan Woodman and Sarah Mighill 
June 24th 1700: 

William Tompson & Abigall Allee June 
25 1700. 

Gershom Nelson & Abigaill Elethorp mar- 
ied July 17th1700. 

John Jewett and Elizabeth Raynu married 
Nov. 28th 1700. 

Nathan'll Elethorp & Hannah Bradstreet 
Dec’r 3d 1700. 

Henry Rielic & Elizabeth Bennit Decem- 
ber 11th 1700. 

Nathaniell Bayly & Sarah Clark January 
2d 1700. 

Benjamin Stickney & Mary Palmer Janu- 
ary 16th 1700-1. 

Daniel Jewett & Elizabeth Hopkinson 
Feb. 25th 1700-1. 

John Chaplin and Margaret Boynton mar- 
ried Aprill the 9th 1701. 

Joseph Peirson and Sarrah Walker mar- 
ried June the 3d 1701. 

Samuell Silver and Sarrah Colebee married 
July the 8th 1701. 

James Dickinson and Mary Wood married 
July the 16th 1701. 

Ebenezer Hidden and Elizebeth Story mar- 
ried July the 17, 1701. 

Samuel Lancaster and Hannah Platts mar- 
ried Agust the 26, 1701. 

John Scott and Elizabeth Crosbie marrred 
September the 24, 1701. 

John Plumer and Elizebeth Smith married 
November the 21, 1701. 

Edmund Potter and Johanah Pickard mar- 
ried December the 17, 1701. 
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Richard Bointon and Sarrah Dresser mar- 
aied December the 24, 1701. 

Jacob Barker and Margarit Tenney maried 
December 30, 1701. 

Leut. John Dresser and Rebecca Dickin- 
son married Jauuary the 7, 1701. 

Daniell Hardy and Martha Wicom maried 
January the 15, 1701-2. 

Joseph Brockelbanke and Elizabeth Bark- 
er married Febuary the 18, 1701-2. 

John Rogers and Martha Lighton married 
June the 26, 1702. 

Francis Nelson and Merey Ray married 
November the 14, 1702. 

Richard Clarke and Abigaill Wycom mar- 
ried December 2d 1702. 

Lionell Chutte and Anna Cheany married 
December 10, 1702. 

David Campanell and Elizabeth Doake 
married Febuary 3, 1702. 

Marke Prime and Jane Lambert married 
February 10, 1702. 

John Dresser and Margaret Acie married 
February 10, 1702. 

Nicholas Wallingford and Sarrah Elithorp 
maried September 19, 1703, 

Jerimiah Chaplin and Ann Kilburne mar- 
yed February 28, 1703. 

Judah Clarke and Hannah Kilborne mar- 
ried April 5, 1704. 

Samuell Dickinson and Ruth Nelson mar- 
ried Aprill the 6, 1704. 

Tobias Lear and Hannah Smith maried 
July the 10, 1704. 

Aquilla Jewet and Ann Tenny maried the 
23 of October 1704. 

Isaac Platts and Elizabeth Jewit married 
November the 30, 1704. : 

Ezekiel Sawer and Hannah Stickne married 
December the 27, 1704. 
George Dickinson and Martha Nelson mar- 
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ied May the 2 day 1705. 

Nathaniel Mighill and Priscilla Peirson 
married Oetober the 3, 1705. 

Thomas Tenney and Sarah Tenney married 
December the 17, 1705. 

John Decker and Sarah Bennet maried 
January the 21, 1705-6. 

Joseph Dresser and Elizabeth Kilborn mar- 
ried March the 12, 1706. 

Samuel Brockelbanke and Sarah Plummer 
maried March the 26, 1706. 

Joseph Jewett and Mary Hibert maried 
March the 27, 1706. 

Benony Boynton and Ann Mighill maried 
Aprill the 4, 1706. 

Robert Day and Elizabeth Dresser married 
April the 4, 1706. 

Ebenezer Worster and Deliverance Looke 
maried November the 19, 1706. 

Ezra Coburn and Lucy Nelson maried No- 
vember the 22, 1706. 

Nathaniel Jewitt and Mary Geage married 
January the 15, 1706. 

John Boynton and Bethiah Platts maried 
Aprill the 17, 1707. 

Joseph Chapman and Merey Wintworth 
maried Aprill the 23, 1707. 

Jonathan Jewitt and Ann Hopkinson mar- 
ied Aprill the 28, 1707. 

Joseph Kilburn and Mary Clarke mariied 
June the 6, 1707. 

Nehemiah Jewet and Priscilla Bradstreet 
married June the 14, 1707. 

William Gage and Merey Barker married 
July the 9, 1707. 

Joseph Thurston and Elizabeth Woodbury 
maried August the 25, 1707. 

Samuel Palmer and Mary Felt married 
November the 6, 1707. 


Nathaniel Dresser and Elizebeth Wintworth 




















married November 13, 1707. 

















Joseph Scott and Mary Barker married No- 
vember the 25, 1707. 

Ivory Hovey married with Anne Pengre 
December 9, 1707. 

Aron Pengre and Elizabeth Peirson maried 
December 17, 1707. 

Benjamin Plumer & Jane Peirson maried 
December 31, 1707. 

Joseph Jewet and Jane Hazzen maried 
January the 1, 1707-8. 

William Bennet & Jemima Nelson maried 
January 16, 1707-8 

Jonathan Baley & Sarah Jewet married 
January the 30, 1707-8 

John Dcle and Hannah Tod married the 
16 day of March 1708-9. 

Richard Dole and Elizabeth Stickney mar- 
ied Agust the 4 day 1709. 

Stephen Jewet and Priscilla Jewet married 
Jnly 12, 1708- 

John Searles and Elizabeth Chaplin mar- 
ied November the 25, 1708. 

Benjamin Smith and Martha Kilborn mar- 
ried December the 17, 1708. 

Hilkiah Boynton and Priscilla Jewet mar- 
ried February the 2d 1708-9. 

William Duty and Rebecca Bennit married 
Aprill the 15, 1709. 

John Hartshorne & Mary Spoford maried 
September the 22, 1709. 

John Pallmer and Mary Stickne married 
November the 18, 1709. 

George Highbirt and Sarah Ellsworth mar- 
ied November the 24, 1709. 

Ephraim Nelson and Sarah Brockelbanke 
maried Februrry 2, 1709-10. 

John Sawyer and Elizabeth Teny maried 
May 23, 1710. 

John Bartlett and Dorcas Phillips maried 
November 13, 1710. 

Jonathan Wheeler maried with Ann Plum- 
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er November 15, 1710. 

Thomas Kimball and Elizabeth Greenough 
married November 17, 1710. 

Jonathan Bradstreett and Sarah Wheeler 
married November 7, 1710. 

Stephen Peirson and Hannah Jewit mar 
yed February 27, 1711. 

Jonathan Boynton and Margeritt Heriman 
maried June 6, 1711. 

John Sawer and Mary Lighton maried No- 
vember the 19, 1711. 

Thomas Wood & Abigaill Hartshorne mar- 
ied January 30, 1711. 

James Barber and Sarah Wycom married 
May the 7 day 1711. 

Thomas Wood and Sarah How married 
February the 28, 1711-12. 

George Kilborn and Phebe Palmer maried 
May 13, 1712. 

Humphery Hobson and Mehetable Paison 
maried June 26, 1712. 

Joseph Dresser and Johanna Barker mar- 
ied Agust the 6, 1712. 

Daniel Morison and Abigall Kimball mar- 
ied November the 25, 1712. 

John Hopkinson and Mary Wheeler mar- 
ied February 12, 1712. 

John Sadler and Sarah Scott married A prill 
27, 1718. 

Richard Lighton and Abigaill Elithorpe 
maried May 20, 1713. 

Abraham Thurley and Mary Pore maried 
June 2, 1713. 

Ebenezer Clarke and Lidya Dresser mar- 
ied October 14, 1713. 

Joseph Miller and Martha Elethorpe mar- 
ied December 10, 17138. 

William Dole and Rebecca Peirson maried 
February 2, 1713. 

John Brockelbanke and Ruth Spoford mar- 
ied Aprill 22, 1714. 
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Jerimiah Burbee and Rebecca Jewett mar- 
ied May 19, 1714. 
Joseph Richison and Hannah Nelson mar- | 
ied November 3, 1714. 
Francis Pickard and Edna Northend mar- 
ied November 25, 1714. 
John Bennitt and Mary Chadwell maried 
December 2, 1714. 
Benjamin Scott and Sarah Creesy maried 
December 9, 1714. 
Juda Clark and Ruth Boynton maried Feb- 
uary 1, 1714-15. 
John Abott and Abigaill Dresser maried 
Febuary 3, 1714-15. 
Joshua Jewett and Mary Tod maried Aprill 
4, 1715. 
John Hazen and Sarah Nelson maried May 
9, 1715. 
Ephreim Nelson & Debora Searels maried 
June 14, 1715. 
Samuel Woodberry & Hannah Sawyer mar- 
ied May the 10, 1715. 
Benjamin Plumer & Elizabeth Felts mar- 
ied September 13, 1715. 
Thomas Wood and Sarah Gage maried 
September the 30, 1715, 
(To be Continued.) 
oo 
PRESIDENT MUNROE IN SALEM. 
BY B. F. 
In that part of the extracts from Mr. Ran- 
toul’s Diary published on page 31 of the 
last number of these Collections, in noticing 
the attention paid to President Munroe, he 
says, “I do not recollect that the President 
received any particular attention in Salem.” 
In this, his recollection is at fault. When 
it was understood that the President would 
visit Salem on his way east, a meeting of 
the citizens was called, and a Committee com- 
posed of the Hon. Benjn. Pickm:n, Jr., Hon. 


BROWNE. 
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Joseph Story, Hon. John Pickering, Hon. 
Nath’l Bowditch, Joseph White, Esq., David 
Cummins, Esq, Willard Peele, Fsq., and Jo- 
seph Winn, Esq. were chosen and empowered 
to make all the necessary arrangements for 
his reception. Five of the gentlemen were 
of the Old Federal Party. The Committee 
entered on the subject earnestly and appoint- 
ed six Marshals, three from each party, viz: 
Major James Charles King, Gen’l David 
Putnam, Major Edward S. Lang, Major Sam- 
uel W. Phelps, Captain John Stone and 
John W. Treadwell. ‘The President arrived 
at Marblehead and received the most grati- 
fying attentions from the people there, and 
came to Salem by the Marblehead road, in 
the afternoon of Tuesday July (8th) 6th, 
1817. He was met at the lines by the Se- 
lectmen of Salem, the Committee of Arrange- 
ments anda large number of our citizens. 
He was received under a National Salute of 
19 guns from Col. Russell’s Artillery. He 
was then taken under escort of Major Pea- 
body’s Battalion of Cavalry and proceeded in 
his carriage through Market, (now Central) 
Essex, Court, (now Washington,) Marlbor- 
ough, (now part of Federal,) Federal and 
Boston Streets to the western part of Essex 
Street. A procession of citizens awaited 
him, near Munroe Street, which has since 
that time been called by his name. The 
children of the Town were arranged on each 
side of Essex Street. A Battalion composed 
of the Cadets, Salem Light Infantry, and 
Mechanic Light Infantry, commanded by 
Capt. White, headed the procession. When 
it passed through the uncovered childrer, 
they greeted the President and his suite, 
with cheers and waving of handkerchiefs, 
and showered garlands upon him. When 
the procession arrived at the Essex Coffee 
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House, (now the Essex House) it halted and 
the President was addressed by the Hon. Mr. 


Pickman, Chairman of the Committee. Af. | 


ter resting here awhile, he was escorted to 
the Town Hall, (then first opened for public 
use,) by the Battallion of Light Infantry, 
where the Civil Authorities and citizens were 
introduced to him. From thence he proceed- 
ed in bis carriage to the common, and _re- 
The Battalion of 
Cavalry, the Regiment of Artillery, the Ca- 
dets and the Salem Regiment. After the re- 
view, with which he expressed himself highly 
pleased, he went to his quarters at the Ks- 
sex House and dined with the Committee of 


viewed the troops, viz: 


Arrangements. In the evening he was pres- 
ent ata Concert in the Town Hall, where 
about 1000 Ladies and Gentlemen were as- 
sembled. The Hall was splendidly decora- 
ted with flags, drapery,and various devicesand 
mottos in his honor, and was most brilliantly 
illuminated. The weather was most propi- 
tious and nothing marred the proceedings of 
the day. 

On Wednesday, he visited the Fort and the 
Female Asylum, and partook of a collation at 
the Hon. Mr. Silsbee’s; then visited the Mu- 
scum and the Atheneum and dined with a large 
party at the Hon. B.W.Crowninshield’s, and 
in the evening attended a brilliant Assembly 
at Judge Story’s. On Thursday morning 
he breakfasted at Mr. Thorndike’s at Bever- 
ly,and in the evening attended a large and bril- 
liant party at Stephen White, Esqr’s. The 
next morning, he proceeded on his tour to 
the Eastward. 


B. F.. B. 


RECORD OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS, 
IN THE TOWN OF LYNN. Vol. IL 


COMMUNICATED BY IRA J. PATCH, 


Continued from vol. v, page 240. 

The Genealoge of William Barber and of 
Elizabeth his wiff. 

William Barber and Elizabeth Rack was 
maried the 4 of May 1673. 

Elizabeth ther Daughter wa: born the 1 
of November 73 and died the 15 of ffewb- 
ruary 73. 

William ther Sonne was born the 8 of 
January 1674. 





John Bancroft and Elizabeth Eaton was 
Married the 24 of September 1678. 

John ther Sonn was born the 25 of Janu- 
ary 1682. 

Raham their Sonn was Borne the 9th of 
ffesurary 1635. 

Klizabeth their daughter was Borne the 
25th of September 1688. 

Martha their Daughter was Borne the 
206th Day of Aprill 1695. 

Tabatha their Daughter was born the | 
day of August 1697, 

Hephsibah their Daughter was born the 
2th day of October 1699. 

Hanah their Daughter was born the 5th 
of March 1701-702. 

‘Timothy their Son was born the 20th of 
January 1704-5. 








| Thomas Brewer and Elizabeth his wife. 
| their Daughter Rebekah was Borne the 
/2d of December 1687. 
their Daughter Rebekah departed this life 
| the 27t) of July 1690. 

‘Their daughter Mary was Borne the 16th 
jof June 1690. 

Rebekah ye Darghter of Crispus Brewer 
Deparoed this Life 11 of March 1700-701, 
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Thomas their Sonn was Borne vie 29th of 
May 1691. 

John Brewer their Sonne was borne the 
10th of May 1700. 

Thomas Brewer Departed this Life ye 8th 
of October 1702. 

their Sonn Crispus departed this life the 
4th of August 1690. 

Crispus Brewer Departed this life the 
11th of December 1706. 

Mary Brewer that was the Wife of Cris- 
pus Brewer Departed this Life t'e third of 
May 1693. 





The Genealloge of Ensign Bancroft And 
his Wiff Elizabeth. 

Lieutenant Tho. Bancroft Departed this 
Liff the 19 day of August 1691. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bancroft Departed this 
Life the first «f May 1711. 

Ebinagur the Sonn of Thomas Bancroft 
was born the 26 of April 1667. 

Mary the Daughter of Ensign Bancroft 
was born the 16 of May 1670. 

Elizabeth ye wife of Ensign John Ban. 
croft Departed this Life the 12 of March 
1704-5. 





Henry Collins Tertius and Hannah |.am- 
son was Maried the 3 of January 1681 

Henery the Sonne of Henry Collins ‘Ter- 
tius was born the 30 of November 1682. 

Hannah the Wiffe of Henry Collins Ter- 
tius Died the 16 of December 1652. 

Henry Collins Tertius and Sarah Heires 
was Maried the 24 of June 1685. 

Sarah their daughter was Borne the | 4th 
of November 1686. 

Nathaniel their Sonn was Born the 29th 
of Aprill 1689. 

Mehittibell their Daughter was Borne 
the 23th of Feburary 1690-91. 
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Sdnttien & ieaaiais any Sonns was 
Born twins the 9th of Aprill 1693. 


Ebenezer there Sons that was one of the 
twins Dyed the 16 of May 1693. 


Ebenezer there Sonns Was born the 26th 
of Septembr 1695. 


Ruthe their daughter was born the 17th 
of August 1697. 


Ebenezer their Sonn departed this Life ye 
5 of November 1697. 

A Continuation of ye genealogie of Henry 
Collins Tertius & Sarah his Wife. 

Martha their Daughter was born the 25th 





|of August 1700. 


| Tabatha their Daughter was born the 
18th day of October 1702. 

Martha Collins Departed this Life march 
| ye 30th 1715. 

Mary Collins mother to Henry Collins ter- 
a this Life Febuary ye 14th 

(23. 
| Henry Collins father to Henry Collins 
tertius Departed this Life October ye 14th 
17 ‘ 22. 

Henry Collins Senior Grandfather to the 
Said Henry Collins Tertius was Buryed the 
29th of February 1686-87. 

Ann Collins Senior Widdow Departed 
This Liff the 29 of September 1691. 

Joseph Collins, Junior Sonn to John Col- 
lins. 

Joseph collins Sonn to Joseph Collins Ju- 
nior was borne the 14th of September 1687. 

Jacob the Sonn of Joseph Collins Junior 
was borne the 24th of March 1689. 

Moses the Sonn of Joseph Collins Junr 
was born May 30 1698. 

Caleb the Sonn of Joseph Collins Junr 
was born Desemr 25th 1699. 























The genealloge of John Collins. 

Hanah the Daughter of John Collins was 
born the 26 of Aprill 1674. 

Sarah ther Daughter was born the 28 of 
December 1675 and Died the 6 of June 
1676. 

Lois ther Daughter was born the 12 of 
May 1677. 

Alse the Daughter of John Collins And 
of Abigall his Wiff was born the 30 of Ap- 
rill 1678. 

John ther Sonne was borne The 28 of 
June 1679. 





The Genealoge of Nathaniel Collins & of 
Mary his wife. 

Barberry their daughter was born ye | 1th 
of Aprill 1700. 

Ueniss their Daughter was born the 23th 
of May 1702. 

Mathias ther son was born the 7th of 
March 1707-8 

Jedadiah ther son was born ye 2 of Sep- 
temr 1714. 

The Genealoge of Joseph Collins and Sa- 
rah his Wiff. 

Doraty ther Daughter was born the 6 of 
March 1675-76. 

Sarah ther Daughter was born the | of 
August 1678. 

Ester ther Daughter was born the 2 day 
of January 1679. 

Sarah the Wiffe of Joseph Collins died the 
25 of flewbruary 1682. 

Joseph Collins and Maria Smith was Mar- 
ied the 15 of October 1684. 

Ruth ther Daughter was born the 26 of 
October 1685. 

Mary ther Daughter was Borne the 16th 





of January 1687 (88) 
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William their Sonn was-Borne the 14th 
of January 1689-90. 

Elizabeth ther Daughter was born the 23 
of December 1692. 

Joseph Collins the sonn of Joseph Collins 
& Mariah his Wife was born ye 26th of 
Martch 1695. 

Ezckiell ther son was born the 17 of feb- 
ruary 1697-8. 

Martha their Daughter was born the 1 
day of Aprill 1700. 

_ ; 

MR. RANTOUL’S CONNEXION WITH 

TOWN AND PAROCHIAL AFFAIRS. 

—HIS VIEWS OF RELIGION 


Concluded from the February Number. 





As svon as | became entitled to vote, I be- 
gan to attend the town meetings, and to in- 
interest myself in town and state affairs, 
taking an active and at some periods of my 
life an influential part. For about forty 
years, there was no subject of much interest 
before the town, upon which I did not take a 
decided course. The improvement of the ex- 
isting roads, and the location of new ones, 
was a special subject of my attention. These 
changes have been very great since the com- 
mencement of the present century, and in al- 
most all of them I engaged heartily. 

Amongst these changes were the widening 
and straightening of the road from Grover’s 
Hollow in Beverly to Esty’s Tavern and the 
Meeting House in Middleton,—opposed by 
North Beverly on the ground that it would 
divert much of the country travel from that 
part of the town,—and the locating of the 
Rial. Side Road, to which I gave much atten- 
tion from 1803 to 1811, when it was finally 
located, four rods wide. During this period 
I visited almost every town in the County, 
my actual expenses being paid, but nothing 
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more. I was employed by the town and ac- 
tively engaged in procuring the improvement 
of the Road from the North Meeting House 
in Beverly to the Meeting House in Topsfield. 
The way between these points was narrow, 
crooked and circuitous. I was one of the 
representatives of the Town at the widening 
and straightening of the Road leading from 
the corner of Dodge and Cabot Streets to Es- 
sex in 1806, and also on the widening and 
straightening of the Road from First Parish 
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commendation for energy, firmness and per- 
severence under great discouragements. 

I was actively engaged in procuring the 
location of Lothrop Street. * * For several 
months previous to October 1851, I gave 
much effort and labor to aid the selectmen, 
who, by vote of the Town, petitioned the 
County Commissioners to lay out a new 
Street parallel to Cabot Street, from Manas- 
' seh Trask’s house on that Street and near 
|the entrance of Colon Street, south wester- 































Meeting House to Manchester line, at a later 
time. I was one of the Town’s Committee 
for opposing the alterations of the Road lead- 
ing from the First Parish Meeting House to 


ily to the India Rubber Factory near Ezra 
| Batchelder’s house. ‘his street is about a 
mile in length, and is laid out four rods wide 
‘and nearly straight. I think it will con- 
Essex, which was strenuously urged by Es-| tribute much to the growth of the town in 
sex and opposed by Beverly, because it was | population and business, and will give to the 
proposed to go over two high hills in Beverly village a degree of symmetry, since it will 
and Wenham, the steepness of which would | then have three wide parallel streets of about 
make the road impracticable for heavy teams, a mile in length, running through its whole 
notwithstanding the saving in distance The /| extent. 
Road was however located over Rubly Hill} streets. 
and the anticipated result has followed. 


These will be crossed by numerous 
I am apprehensive that the latter 
I| will generally be to narrow, as most of the 
was young, ardent and sanguine and, in pros- | openings on Cabot Street are now but nar- 
ecuting these measures, offended many whose | row courts, which cannot be conveniently 
feelings were as strongly enlisted against, | widened, but will be extended to the New 
as mine were for them. Streets. The location of this as a County 

October 23, 1826, I was one of the Com-| Road was recorded by the Commissioners in 
missioners of Highways, and assisted, in| December 1551. I have staked out a street 
that capacity, in locating a new piece of road | from Cabot Street over my land on Stephens’s, 
from Cabot Street, near the late.Joseph Steph-| now Milton Hill, to the New Road, and 
ens’ house to Cabot Street, near the three named it Milton Street. November 27, 
story Tavern House, which occasioned much | 1852, the new County Road being graded 
bitter feeling with some persons. Woodbury |and finished for use, it was announced in 
Page, who drove the Boston Stage, continued | the Beverly Citizen that the Selectmen 
to go by the old way. around Nourse’s corner, | had decided upon ‘Rantoul Street.’ on ac- 
for many years. Jonathan Smith, who kept| count of its “historical associations,” and 
the Post Office and others, were much in-|of my “long continued connexion with the 
censed. Abraham Edwards took the lead, public affairs of the town” az an appropriate 
as a petitioner to the Commissioners. in get- | name for this avenue between 


| “the ancient 
ting the improvement, and deserves high | 


Ferryways and the old Haymarket.” 
















































On the 13th of March, 1854, the annual 
town meeting was held, but, having previous- 
ly declined being a candidate for any town 
office, I did not attend. This, I believe, is 
only the second time that I have been absent 
from the annual town meeting since I was 
twenty one years of age. I have attended 
nearly every town meeting during that time. 
This finishes my connexion with town af- 
fairs, which began in 1799, a period of about 
fifty five years. 

[ He subsequently attended two town meet- 
ings in March and October 1857, to advo- 
cate the establishment of a High School. 
His connexion with the Schools and School 
Committee, commencing in 1816, termina- 
ted only when he declined all town offices, 
in 1854. Some account follows of his ser- 
vice on this board. R. S. R.] 

In the Spring of the year 1816, 1 attend- 
ed the School Committee in visiting most of 
the public schools of the Town. I was not 
then a member of the Committee, but un- 
dertook this voluntary service with a view 
of acquiring a knowledge of the state of 
the Schools and of encouraging, by my ex- 
ample, a disposition to visit them on the part 
of others. Previously to 1816, I had taken 
an interest in the schools and had occasion- 
ally visited them with Abiel Abbot, Chair- 
man of the Committee, but | did not give 
any systematic attention to them, until that 
year. I was chosen a member of the Com- 
mittee in 1818.- Since that time I have 
made it a special duty to visit the schools. 
I have been re-clected, with the exception of 
one or two years, to this time. Rev. Abiel 
Abbot served as chairman from 1804 to 

1828, a period of twenty-four years, during 
which the schools rose from a state of great 
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T. Thayer has served in the same office, with 
assiduity from 1834 to this time, having 
been a member of the Committee from 1830 
to 1855, when he declined a re-election. In 
the intermediate years, from the decease of 
Abiel Abbot to 1834, David Oliphant per- 
formed, with fidelity, the duties appertaining 
to the office of chairman, until his removal 
from the town. I served as one of the pru- 
dential Committee of the Grammar School 
District in 1825, 26 and 27, and had much 
labor and care in commencing the District 
School in 1825 and its continuance after- 
ward. Rufus Putnam kept the School at 
its commencement and has since become a 
very distinguished instructor in Salem. °° ° 
| have, within the year previous to this time, 
[March 1849] visited all the district schools 
in the town, three times and several of them 
more, including the Spring examinations, all 
of which I have attended. I have made a 
greater effort the past year, under the im- 
pression that | have arrived at that age 
when I should feel that my time is short, 
and should do what ever belongs to me to 
do, quickly. think that the common schools 
of this town have risen very considerably 
during my recollection of them and that the 
last examinations justify the opinion that 
they are in a progressive state of improve- 
ment. The improvement in School Houses 
has been very manifest. Every School House 
has been either rebuilt or remodeled. In the 
South District there have been two new 
Houses. Briscoe Hall has been remodeled 
and is now well fitted for three schools of 
different grades. July 1849, I have again 
visited all the public schools in town, of 
which there are fourteen now in operation. 
In addition to these are the Beverly Acade- 





depression to a very fair standing. Rev. C. 
(11) 


my with forty pupils and several schools for 
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small children. °° ° December 2, 1849. | face of the pond measures about 320 acres. 
Yesterday [{ completed niy visitation of the| From Brimble Hill there is an extensive 
Public Schools now keeping, saving a small! view of the Hills in Ipswich and Rowley. 
school of twenty young children, kept ina! When there was a high steeple on the Ips- 
private room in Bass River District. [have | wich Meeting House, near the Court House, 
walked the whole distance to and from each | it could be seen from this Hill, but now I 
School House. In returning from the Riall| could not distinguish any object that would 
Side School, I passed over the topof Browne’s | determine the exact location of the compact 
Hill, which is the highest land in town.| part of Ipswich. It is many years since I 
From this point there is an extensive view visited this Hill. 

of the surrounding country as well as of the; I made short addresses to all the schools 
sea. This is probably the last time that [| kept by male teachers. These are mostly 
shall enjoy this view. In returning from|from Dartmouth and Waterville Colleges. 
the Dodge’s Row School, | passed over the|In some schools, where I found boys disin- 
top of Brimble Hill, which is the second in| clined to attend to Grammar and Geography, 
height in town From this there is a fine|I stated my experience of more than sixty 
view of Wenham Pond, or Lake, as it has| years ago, when those branches were not 
been called, since ice has been largely cut and taught at all in the East Town School in Sa- 
carried away from its surface for use in va-/lem. The idea entertained by some parents, 
rious parts of this continent and of the world. | that as they did not attend, when young, to 
This ice has been for sale in London and has} those studies, therefore it is not important 
been presented to Queen Victoria.* The sur- | for their children to attend to them, is falla- 


In a work called “Tue Emicrant,” published 
in 1846, by Sir Francis Bond Head, he says ‘‘ The 


*Notr. Speaking of this ice, in the spring of 
1845, Wilmer and Smith’s European Times said :— 
















































“This commodity, which was first introduced to 
the notice of the English Public a short time ago, 
through the medium of the Liverpool Press, is so 
rapidly advancing in popularity in the Metropolis, 
that no banquet of any magnitude is considered 
complete without it. It has hecome an essential 
element in the civic Fétes of Lovegrove; at the 
London Coffee House, Ludgate Hill; at Blackwall, 
at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate street; the Al- 
bion, Aldersgate street ; Long’s Hotel; and in fact | 
at every establishment of a similar kind of any | 
celebrity in London. Not only is the Wenham | 
Lake Ice coming into vogue as a luxury among | 
the aristocracy, but it is also recommending itself | 
to the middle classes as a necessity, and even to! 
the humbler ranks of life as an article of economy, | 
As a preservative of food, whether in a raw or in 
a cooked state, it is of the greatest possible utilty, 
the price of the ice being nothing compared with 
the value of the provisions it secures against cor- 
ruption.” 





water of which this ice [from the Great Bay of 
Toronto] is comyosed, is as clear as crystal, resem- 
bling that which, under the appellation of Wen- 
ham Ice, has lately been imported into England, 
as well as into India, and which has become a new 
luxury of general use.” He then discusses, at 
length, the causes to which he attributes the supe- 
riority of Wenham Ice, and his speculations are 
commented upon, by Sir Charles Lyell, the emi- 
nent British geologist, in his description of a visit 
to Wenham Pond, in May, 1846, (TraveLs 1N 
tue Unitep States, Vol. IJ. Chap. XLZ,) por- 
tions of which follow: 

“From Boston we went to Ipswich, in Massachu- 
setts, to visit Mr. Oakes, the botanist, with whom 
we had spent many pleasant days in the White 
Mountains. He set out with us on an excursion 
to Wenham Lake, from which so much ice is an- 
nually exported to England and other parts of the 
world. 
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cious, inasmuch as their children come in- | to life in a community much better taught 


“This lake lies about twenty miles to the north-| again contains more cold than a cubic foot of 


east of Boston. It has a small island in the mid- 


Wenham ice, which contains infinitely more cold 


dle of it, is about a mile long and forty feet deep, | than a cubic foot of English ice; and thus, al- 
and is surrounded by hills of sand and gravel, from | though each of these four cubic feet of ice has pre- 


forty to a hundred feet high. The water is always | 
clear and pure, and the bottom covered with white 


quartzose sand. 


no mud from any stream flowing into it; but at the 
lower extremity a small brook of transparent wa- | 
ter flows out. In some parts, however, there must, 
I presume, be a soft and muddy bottom, as it is in- 
habited by eels, as well as by pickerel and perch. 
Mr. Oakes had recently received a present of a | 
snapping turtle weighing 25 lbs., taken from the | 
lake. 

“‘ Sir Francis Head, in his ‘“‘ Emigrant,’ 1846, has 
attributed the durability of the Wenham Lake ice, | 
or its power of resisting liquefaction, to the intense 
cold of a North American winter. It is perfectly | 
true that this ice does not melt so fast as English 
ice ; but the cause of this phenomenon is, I believe, | 
very different from that assigned for it by the late | 
governor of Upper Canada. “People in England,” | 
he says, “are prone to think that ice is ice; but | 
the truth is, that the temperature of 32° Fahren- | 
heit, that at which water freezes, is only the com- | 
mencement of an operation that is almost infinite ; 
for after its congelation, water is as competent to 





continue to receive cold, as it was when it was 
fluid. The application of cold to a block of ice 
does not, as in the case of heat, applied beneath 
boiling water, cause what is added at one end to 
fly out at the other: but,on the contrary, the ex- | 
tra cold is added to and retained by the mass, and 
thus the temperature of the ice falls with the tem- 
perature of the air, until in Lower Canada it occa- 
sionally sinks to 40° below zero, or 72° below the 
temperature of ice just congealed. It is evident, 
therefore, that if two ice-houses were to be filled, 
the one with Canada ice, and the other with En- 
glish ice, the difference between the quantity of 
cold stored up in each would be as appreciable as 
the difference between a cellar full of gold anda 
cellar full of copper; that is to say, a cubic foot of 
Lower Canada ice is infinitely more valuable, or, 
in other words, it contains infinitely more cold, 





than a cubic foot of Upper Canada ice, which | 


cisely the same shape, they each, as summer ap- 


proaches, diminish in value; that is to say, they 


It is fed by springs, and receives | each gradually lose a portion of their cold, until, 


long before the Lower Canada ice has melted, the 
English ice has been converted into lukewarm wa- 
ter. 

“There can be no doubt that where an intense 
frost gives rise to a great thickness of ice, permit- 
ting large cubic masses to be obtained after the 
superficial and porous ice has been planed off, a 
great advantage is afforded to the American ice mer- 
chant, and the low temperature acquired by the 
mass must prevent it from melting so readily when 
the hot season comes on, since it has first to be 
warmed up to 32° Fahrenheit, before it can begin 
to melt. Nevertheless, each fragment of ice, when 
removed from the store-house, very soon acquires 
the temperature of 32° Fahrenheit, and yet when 
a lump of Wenham ice has been brought to Eng- 
land, it does not melt by any means so readily as a 
similar lump of common English ice. Mr. Fara- 
day tells me that Wenham Lake Ice is exceedingly 
pure, being both free from air-bubbles and from 
The presence of the first makes it extreme- 
ly difficult to succeed in making a lens of English 
ice which will concentrate the solar rays and readi- 
ly fire gunpowder, whereas nothing is easier than 
to perform this singular feat of igniting a combus- 
tible body by the aid of a frozen mass, if Wen- 
ham ice be employed. 


salts. 


“The absence of salts conduces greatly to the 
permanence of the ice, for where water is so frozen 
that the salts expelled are still contained in air-cav- 
ities and cracks, or form thin films between the lay- 
ers of the ice, these entangled salts cause the ice to 
melt at a lower temperature than 32°, and the li- 
quetied portions give rise to streams and currents 
within the body of the ice, which rapidly carry 
heat to the interior. ‘The mass then goes on thaw- 
ing within as well as without, and at temperatures 
below 32°; whereas pure and compact Wenham 
ice can only thaw at 32°, and only on the outside 
of the mass,” 






































than was the society in which their parents 
began life. Dec. 27th, | visited the Bass 
River School, which completes my annual 
visitation. [ walked to and from this school; 
about five miles in the whole. 9 ° ® William 
Burley gave, by will, to the towns of Ips- 
wich and Beverly $50 per year each for ten 
years, to be applied for the instruction of 
poor children in reading and the principles 
of the Christian Religion. He died Dec. 22, 
1822, aged 72 years. In 1524, a committee 
was appointed, of which I was chairman, to 
apply this legacy. The plan adopted was to 
find out fifty poor children and induce their 
parents to send them to such a school for lit- 
tle children in the neighborhood as they 
might choose, the committee paying one dol- 
lar for one quarter’s schooling of each child. 
School mistresses whose terms were high- 
er. invariably took such poor children as 
came to them, at the fixed price, to favor 
this charity. The manner in which this 
money was employed led to no invidious dis- 
tinctions, as would have been the case if 
separate schools had been established with it. 
The town of [pswich received at once the 
whole $500 and, with some other monies, es- 
tablished a permanent fund, the income of 
which is to be applied to this same object in 
perpetuity. ° °° In February, 1833, a pri- 
vate school was projected and a number of 
persons associated themselves together, bought 
a lot upon Washington Street and built a 
School House thereon. The land and build- 
ing cost nearly one thousand dollars. The 
associates appointed a committee to manage 
the school, and of this I was chairman. ‘The 
school, previously organized, was, Janua- 
ry 30, 1835, incorporated into an academy, 
when I was elected one of the Trustees and 
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by them Chairman of the board, and for | 





eleven years the school went on under my 
general supervision. The instructors in this 
institution were Abiel Abbot, of Wilton N. 
H., Charles A. Peabody of Tamworth N. H., 
Edward Bradstreet of Newburyport, Thomas 
Barnard West of Salem, Edward Appleton 
of Boston, John Frederick Nourse, James 
Woodbury Boyden, and Issachar Lefavour of 
Beverly. ‘The last, in 1848, bought of the 
proprietors the land and building. ‘This 
school was intended to furnish instruction of 
a higher grade than could be obtained in 
public schools. Since its establishment, 
such has been the progress of the public 
schools, that their highest grades are almost 
equal to the academy. ° * * In 1837 a school 
was commenced in the Upper Parish, on the 
Cherry Hill Farm, and incorporated as the 
New England Christian Academy. It was 
conducted on the manual labor system, so 
called, and during its continuance averaged 
about sixty pupils. Its preceptor, for most 
of the time, was Joseph Henry Siewers. It 
remained in operation less than two years 
and was stopped from pecuniary troubles. 
This school was gotten up by members of 
what iscalled the “Christian denomination.’ 
The effort was laudable, though premature 
and injudicious, inasmuch as it attempted 
a great object with means and patronage al- 
together insufficient. ° ° 9 In the Winter of 
1852-3 L visited all the Schools. 
° re ‘ 
May 29th, 1850. This is the last Wednes- 
day in May and has always been known as 
Election day, being celebrated as the anni- 
versary of the general Election of State offi- 
cers from 1631 to 1831... Since the last 
named date, by an alteration of the Consti- 
tution, its civil duties have been transferred 
to the first Wednesday in January, but its 
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peculiar ancient recreations are not to be 
governed by changes in the law. When I 
was quite a child, of only three or four years, 
I was sent to my grandmother’s, to get from 
her garden the first blooming tulips and such 
other flowers as could be found. With these 
I was led about the streets to be caressed by 
passing friends. As I grew older, I was al- 
lowed to visit those places of amusement 
where the young assembled to enjoy their 
playfulness. These were, for the children 
from the East end of the town of Salem, on 
the neck, at what was then called the Old 
Fort, now Fort Pickering, and what was then 
called the new Fort, and also sometimes at 
an old Fortification called Juniper Fort. At 
these places there were cake, candy and other 
articles of refreshment for sale, of which the 
children were large purchasers and consumers. 
Amongst the larger boys, there were various 
games such as pitching coppers, throwing 
props, jumping, wrestling &c. As my boy- 
hood advanced, I visited places at a greater 
distance from home, and more particularly 
connected with other parts of the town. 
These were, on the Danvers Road, Frye’s 
tavern and the Bell tavern,—in South Salem, 
at Osgood’s and Castle Hill, and still further 
off, Putnam’s tavern at Danvers Plains. At 
these places the amusements were more 
rough and sometimes indecorous. ‘There was 
the negro fiddler; there was dancing by 
white boys and girls and by colored boys and 
girls. I never knew the whites and blacks 
to intermix in dancing, though the fiddler 
was a negro, in almost all cases. Gambling, 
with props, dice, cards and other implements, 
was much practiced. Drinking of egg-pop, 
beer, punch, flip, toddy and other liquors, 


and the eating of articles of food more or 
less substantial, was common. Horse-racing 
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was practiced at Danvers Plains, which was 
more of a resort for adult persons. Most of 
the amusements of boys and girls were in 
the open air. The dancing was generally in 
doors, but not in private, as the doors and 
windows were all open. In these scenes 

“romp-loving miss 

Is hauled about, in gallantry robust.” 

The manners of the times of my boyhood 
are now to be known only from history. 
Coarse and vulgar dissipation is carried on 
now, if at all, more privately than at that 
time. I wish I could believe that it is only 
the beautiful flowers, the simple cake, the 
harmless drinks and the pleasant social in- 
tercourse of the young which have come 
down to our day, and that everything con- 
nected with Election Day which was objec- 
tionable has fallen into disuse. This was the 
period for changing from Winter to Summer 
clothing, so that among other sources of en- 
joyment, was the appearance of a new suit 
of clothes. ‘The longest remembered pleas- 
ures of the day with me are the new clothes, 
the bunch of flowers, the cake and the prom- 
enade. I never had a very strong desire for 
amusements. The Election recreations, in 
my boyhood, were usually continued for two 
days in succession, and in some places, for 
four successive days, the people would con- 
gregate and only finish them with the end of 
the week. At all the schools there was a 
vacation of one or two days, and at some of 
four days. Gaming and drinking to excess 
of various intoxicating drinks were the vices 
which most contaminated the young on these 
occasions, and I think [ see an improvement 
in these respects since I have observed the 
‘state of society. On this very day, about 
one hundred boys and girls are assembled 
within a few rods of my dwelling, where 
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they are amusing themselves with singing. | 
dancing and other entertainments. For mu-| 
sic they have two violins played by young 
men of equal rank with themselves. They) 
have been visited by their parents and others. 
I have visited them myself, which will prob- 
ably be my last observance of the conviviali- 
ties of Election Day 

From the time of my commencing business 
in Beverly in 1796, until the introduction of 
hose and other machinery, and of Fire De- 
partments, for the extinguishment of fires, it 
was my invariable practice, unless prevented 
by sickness, on an alarm of fire either in this 
town or in Salem, by night or by day, be the 
weather what it might, with as much speed as 
was practicable, to take my fire buckets and 
It was 
then the prevalent opinion that it was a duty 
incumbent upon all able-bodied men so to do. 


proceed to the scene of devastation. 


This opinion bad a favorable moral influence 
upon the mass of the community, promoting 
a gencrous desire to aid one another by per- 
sonal efforts and sacrifices. The shifting of 
this obligation to repair to and aid in extin- 
guishing fires, to a few persons appointed for 
the purpose, began June 18th, 1825, when 
an act was passed authorizing the City of 
Boston to establish a fire department. Wheth- 
er the gain or the loss from this change pre- 
dominates, I do not feel ready to say. The di- 
vision of labor; the increase of refinement ; 
the introduction of machinery ; the general 
practice of insurance against fire, and other 
social changes consequent upon the increase 
of wealth, have led to a change in the state 
of opinion on this subject and to some diminu- 
tion of vigilance, some frauds in insurance 


transactions, some reserve and forbearance of 
personal aid, and some lessening of sympathy 





for our fellows. I know how ready the aged 
are to say that the former times were better 
than 
evils 
little 
hope 


these. They are more sensitive to the 
of change, while the young, thinking 
of these, enjoy the inspiration of the 
that all change is improvement. 

- * 7. * * 

A very strict regard for order is useful, 
but yet, in the exercise of a sound, discrim- 
inating judgment, an occasional departure 
from strict rules is right, proper and com- 
mendable. Let such departures, however, 
be infrequent and fully justified by the occa- 
sion, — not from frivolous considerations. 
There is no judgment to be entertained with 
greater caution, than when exercised in re- 
gard to the dispensing with well established 
rules of conduct. Generally the temptation 
is all on one side, and reasons for yielding to 
it will present themselves much more readi- 
ly than tho-e of an opposite tendency. 
Against this the power of settled habit is a 
great security. But system sometimes costs 
more than it is worth. It is important to 
observe rules, yet it is hardly less import- 
ant to be able to break them, upon a right 
occasion. 

“The man who never breaks a rule, 
Is little better than a fool.” 


One who regulates his life by fixed princi- 
ples of honor and religion will, whatever 
may be his outer circumstances, have the un- 
speakable comfort and advantage of his own 
self approbation. Nehemiah, the governor of 
Jerusalem, said, when the men of property 
had done wrong by excessive usury in their 
transactions with their poorer brethren, ‘“Then 
I consulted with myself,’ instead of consult- 
ing the nobles and rulers, “And I set a 
great assembly against them.’’ This doc- 
trine of self-consultation is not so generally 


regarded as it ought to be. To relieve our- 











selves of responsibility, we frequently go to 
others, when it is very clear that we ought to 
rely upon ourselves. The spirit of indepen- 
dence and the habit of acting on my own im- 
pressions was fully developed in me by my 
early education, experience and observation 
of life, and I think the same characteristics 
have continued to mark my course thus far. 
By this, no doubt, I have fallen into many 
errors which might have been avoided by 
seeking the counsel of others better informed 
and wiser than myself, but at the same time 
I think it is much better thus to suffer, than 
to put in jeopardy one’s independence, self- 
reliance, firmness and energy of action. 
These should all be strictly guarded, and may 
be without refusing the counsel of others 
But my continual jealousy of the interference 
of others has led me to the extreme of caution. 





After all, self-reliance is the main spring of 
successful action — without it one will be tame, 
wavering and inefficient. He may not be vic- 
ious, but he is only negatively virtuous. He 
may avoid doing wrong but he will be weak 
and slow in doing right. Better stand alone, 
even if it requires great effort, than lean up- 
on another. In the one case action will bea 
relief, but in the other a burthen. When one 
feels that he alone must think, resolve and 
act, he then may rely upon that inspiration 
from above which, under other circumstances, 
he has no right toexpect. ‘‘Yet I am not 
alone because the Father is with me,’’ was the 
saying of him who was called to endure the 
greatest sufferings, in testimony of his fidelity 
to his mission of mercy and beneficence to our 
race. An indecisive character rarely attains 
to eminence in anything. Habits of punctu- 
ality, order and diligence,— the determination 
to concentrate the mind and powers on one ob- 
ject at a time, to persevere under every dis- 








couragement, and in short to be in earnest 
about every worthy object, great or small,— 
these are the sure means of success. Never 
uffect depreciation of your calling nor of any 
object which you think it right to attend to. 
If the object is unworthy your attention, aban- 
don it; if it is worthy, make it honorable to 
you, by your fidelity in discharging its claims. 

* * * * 


* * 


My connexion with the business of the 
First Parish and the First Church in Bever- 
ly has been as continuous as with the busi- 
ness of the town. I began to attend Parish 
Meetings as soon as I was old enough to 
vote. * * June 14th, 1802, Mr. Me Kean 
addressed a letter to the parish committee 
informing them that he had been elected Pres- 
ident of Bowdoin College, at Brunswick in 
Maine, and that he was disposed to accept 
the office, and desired them to call a parish 
meeting to act on his request for a dismission. 
Such a meeting was accordingly held, June 
2ist, and after the usual preliminary meas- 
ures, the request was granted, to take effect 
August 23d. There was mutual good feel- 
ing in regard to this separation. Soon after 
the Parish became agitated with the ques- 
tions of a division of the parish and the re- 
settlement of a minister. With both these 
subjects I soon became zealously involved. 
A meeting was called, October 25th, 1802, 
to act on the petition of John Dike, Thomas 
Appleton, Daniel Herrick and others, re- 
questing that they, with such others as might 
join them, might be set off and incorporated 
into a Religious Society. Jan’y 29th, 1803, 
a meeting was held, on an order of notice 
from the General Court issued upon a similar 
petition, and the vote stood 83 yeas and 117 
nays, indicating a very large attendance. 
Subsequently a vote was passed consenting 
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to the incorporation, without provision for the 
liberty of changing from one to the other at 
the expiration of six months. A large com- 
mittee was chosen to draft a memorial to the 
Court upon the subject of ‘‘ open doors,”’ as 
it was then popularly called, and Thomas 
Stephens, John Dyson and I were appointed 
a committee to present this memorial and at- 
tend to the interests of the Parish at the 
General Court. This was my first appoint- 
ment to any office by the Parish. Being 
then strongly impressed with the opinion that 
the support of public worship should be by 
a compulsory tax on all members of the com- 
munity, I strenuously opposed the introduc- 
tion of a principle into the relation of the 
new and the old parishes, which, in my view, 
would tend to the total abolishment of the 
then existing laws of the Commonwealth for 
the support of the public institutions of Re- 
ligion. That principle of compulsory sup- 
port has gradually yielded to the introduc- 
tion of the principle of the voluntary support 
of public worship, and while this change has 
been going on in the public mind for the last 
half century, | have, however reluctantly for 
many years, at last come to the conclusion 
that the voluntary support of Religion is the 
true ground upon which it ought to rest. 
Its institutions should be totally disconnected 
with the Government and left to be sustained 
entirely by the free will of the people. I 
maintained the conservative ground honestly 
and with much zeal, so long as it appeared to 
be of any use. My opinion was over- 
whelmed before it was changed. During 
Joseph McKean’s ministry, there was a par- 
ty who were dissatisfied with his preaching, 
upon doctrinal grounds. They were some- 
times called ‘‘ New Lights,” and ‘ Hopkin- 
sians,”” but perhaps might have been justly 


styled ‘‘Strict Calvinists.” They preferred 
the preaching of Daniel Hopkins and Josh- 
ua Spaulding of Salem, to that of Mr. Me- 
Kean, and some of the leaders of this party 
occasionally went to Salem to enjoy what 
they considered sounder preaching than that 
of the minister of their own parish. This 
course on the part of the Strict Calvinists 
had prepared the way for a division of the 
Parish which was hastened by the dismissal 
of Mr. McKean, and immediately after that 
event, measures were set on foot for the es- 
tablishment of a new religious society. A 
Baptist Society had been previously organ- 
ized and had built a meeting house, about 
1801. After Mr. McKean removed to 
Brunswick he was esteemed as belonging to 
the Orthodox part of the Congregational 
Denomination and was spoken more kindly of 
by those here who, while he was with them, 
spoke lightly of him asa preacher. While 
here, he was universally esteemed for his 
social qualities and his excellent character. 
Before Abiel Abbot was settled, the third 
Congregational Society, now called the 
Dane Street Church, was organized and Jos- 
eph Emerson ordained. Those who preferred 
the more decided Calvinistic doctrines joined 
the new society and left the moderates as well 
as the liberals with Mr. Abbot. He proba- 
bly had changed his views in regard to sev- 
eral doctrines and especially that of the Trin- 
ity, since entering the ministry, but he had 
not become sufficiently grounded in new 
views of doctrine to make them a cause of 
separation from what is now called Orthodoxy, 
in his interchanges with neighboring minis- 
ters. He exchanged with Samuel Worcester 
of Salem, Rufus Anderson of Wenham, Jo- 
seph Dana of Ipswich, Samuel Dana of Mar- 
blehead, and others of the same class. He 











strove much to keep up this ministerial inter- 
course, even after the Orthodox had become 
much disinclined thereto. He refrained un- 
til near the end of his ministry, from any ex- 
plicit public denial of the doctrine of the 
trinity. In 1823, almost twenty years after 
his settlement, he was invited to join in coun- 
cil at the settlement of Ebenezer Poor, in 
the preeinct of Salem and Beverly, commonly 
called the Upper Parish. Most of the mem- 
bers of the council were orthodox, and some 
active persons among them interested them- 
selves to prevent Mr. Abbot’s having a 
prominent part in the ordination. This occa- 
sioned some discussion in council and some 
excitement among the members of the par- 
ish who were, for the most part, strongly at- 
tached to him. He was finally appointed to 
make the ordaining prayer. I attended as a 
delegate from the church and my feelings 
were somewhat excited by this occurrence. 
On my return it was concluded that an ac- 
count of the proceedings at this ordination 
should be submitted to the public, through 
the newspapers. An account was according- 
ly drawn up, by Bernard Whitman, who was 
then studying divinity with Dr. Abbot, and 
myself, and published in the Salem Gazette. 
This drew out a reply and led to the publish- 
ing of several articles written by Mr. Whit- 
man, myself and others on one side, and 
David Oliphant, minister of the Dane Street 
church, James Appleton of Marblehead and 
others on the other side. All these appeared 
in the Salem Gazette for October, November, 
and December 1823, and were reprinted in a 
pamphlet in 1824, as was supposed by 
James Appleton. Even this public discus- 
sion did not induce Dr. Abbot to take very 
decided and explicit ground, in his own par- 
ish, in regard to the party lines drawn in the 
(12) 
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Congregational churches. I then thought, 
and so advised him, that it was then time for 
him to make an explicit avowal of his opin- 
ions. But he replied that he knew the char- 
acter of his parishioners better than any one 
else, and that knowledge would be his guide. 
During the whole period of his ministry I 
took an active part im the affairs of the Par- 
ish and of the church. On the 4th of 
March 1812 Thomas Davis and I were cho- 
sen Deacons of the church. Deacon Benja- 
min Cleaves had died, August 16th, 1808, at 
the great age of about eighty-seven. His 
place had not been supplied and Deacon Rob- 
ert Roundy had died, Jan’y 5th 1812, aged 
eighty-nine years, so the office was entirely 
vacant at the time of our election. 

[He was chosen a member of the standing 
committee for managing the prudential affairs 
of the Parish, with Joseph Wood and An- 
drew Obear, in 1803, and succeeded Joseph 
Wood, at his decease in 1808, as Parish 
Clerk. He continued to fill all these offices 
for life. R. S. R.] 

In 1810, Hannah Hill and Joanna B. 
Prince, afterwards wife of Ebenezer Everett 
of Brunswick, Maine, established a Sunday 
School, with a view of benefiting the poor 
children in their immediate neighborhood. 
Their school was kept in a chamber in Mrs. 
Joanna Prince’s house, on the corner of Da- 
vis and Front streets. My wife and I visited 
the school, and on July 18th, 1811, I pro- 
cured a donation of six Bibles and six Testa- 
ments from the Bible Society of Salem and 
its vicinity, of which I was then a manager, 
and sent them with a letter commending this 
effort in the cause of Religion. The school 
was continued for several years, when it was 
removed to the First Parish Meeting House, 
and other females took part in its instruc- 











tion. It was still without systematic organ- 
ization, and without any particular connexion 
with the minister or parish, except what grew 
out of its being kept in the Meeting-House. 
Some children belonging to other societies at- 
tended before and after its removal thither. 
Dr. Abbot at length felt that it was proper 
for him to take some cognizance of the School. 
The Westminster Shorter Catechism had 
been considerably used there and, to do away 
with the necessity of its continued use, he 
published, in 1822, a short catechism, called 
the Parents’ Assistant and Sunday School 
Book, and, about the same time, commenced 
the organization of a Sunday School exclu- 
sively appertaining to his society. Of this 
I became superintendent, in the summer of 
1822 and, with his aid, organized the school, 
which was very large, in forty classes, with 
forty-four teachers and about two hundred 
and fourteen children.* 


*Nots. The following extract is from the cor. 
respondence of the ‘“‘ New York Century” Newspa- 
per : 

“Sate, September 10th, 1860. 

The event of the week, in this vicinity, has been 
the commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the origin of Sabbath Schools in this country. 
Opinions differ as to whether the child ought to re- 
ceive, from any influences save those of home, im- 
pressions upon so delicate a sentiment as that of 
Faith. There is room for a question here; but 
the Sunday School is an institution, a fact accom- 
plished, and as such commands the attention of so- 
ciety. Moreover, in the spirit of its original incep- 
tion, it can do only good, being designed for the 
homeless. 

Hannah Hill, born on the passage of her pa- 
rents from Ireland hither, and Joanna Prince, late 
the accomplished and widely beloved wife of Pro- 
fessor Everett, of Bowdoin College, somewhere be- 
tween the years 1809 and 1810, became impressed 
with the danger resulting to the children and to 
society from the running at large on Sunday of a 
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* * * * ” 


April 16th, 1825, I received from Ram- 
mohun Roy, of Calcutta, the following let- 
ter, by the hand of Capt. Israel Whitney, 
accompanied with one dozen pamphlets, 
mostly acknowledged publications of Ram- 
mohun Roy. 


tribe of vagrant boys and girls, residing about the 
wharves of Beverly. They conceived the gener- 
ous purpose of gathering them together, as Rob- 
ert Raikes had done in the cities of England, and 
giving them a chance to taste the bread of life, 
with at least an immunity from evil for a part 
of the day. The spirit of the movement was 
purely and signally benevolent. It is curious to 
observe how closely this movement resembles that 
now going on under the name of “ Children’s Aid 
Societies,” and further to note the fact, not seem- 
ingly recognized by the speakers on this occasion, 
that the Raikes and Hill movement addressed it- 
self solely to those who were without home and 
church and school influences; while Sunday 
Schools now-a-days, having become nurseries of 
the denominational churches, and being frequented 
by the well-to-do, well-dressed children of those 
who could teach morals and faith as well at home, 
that very dangerous class of neglected children 
are, by the meanness of their dress, the roughness 
of their manners, the scantiness of their education, 
practically excluded. There is room, then, for 
other Hills and Princes, nay, as much need of 
them as ever. 


Dr. A. P. Peabody, lately made Plummer Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, and a graduate of Hannah 
Hill’s school, stated that he was able before her 
death to make partial return to her of what he 
owed her. She became possessed of the idea of 
reading the New Testament in its original tongue; 
and Dr. Peabody, while at College, devoted a vaca- 
tion to instructing this somewhat aged pupil, his 
quondam teacher, in the rudiments of Greek. He 
said she learned it as if by inspiration, and he had 
the pleasure, in the course of a few months, of 
hearing her read understandingly the glowing pag- 
es, as they were written by witnesses of the scenes 
they portray.” 
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“Sir: 

You will be surprised at the presumption 
of one who is so perfect a stranger as my- 
self, in addressing you from a remote country, 
but I am sure that when you reflect on the 
motives which have led me to use this free- 
dom, you willexcuse my intrusion. Having 
understood from Capt. Whitney, a friend of 
mine, that from the spirit of philanthropy you 
not only entertain sincere wishes for the wel- 
fare of your fellow citizens both here and 
hereafter, but also use every means calcula- 
ted to direct them to the paths of pure Chris- 
tianity, which alone can lead man to peace 
and happiness, I am induced to do myself 
the honor of being known to a person so dis- 
tinguished by his benevoience and religious 
zeal. 

After I had been tired of the gross absur- 
dity of Hindoo Doctrines, I directed my en- 

uiries to the Christian Faith. I mean the 

rinitarian System of Christian Faith, the 
name of Unitarian Christianity not being 
known tome. But in proportion as I made 
myself acquainted with this system and its 
published defences and illustrations, my res- 
olution increased to abandon it entirely, find- 
ing the Christian doctrines like those of the 
Hindoos in substance, though they are differ- 
ent from each other in minute interpretations. 
I however was so fortunate as to become inti- 
mately acquainted with a Scotch gentleman 
of great acquirements, who kindly proposed 
to me to read the Bible with him, and to ex- 
amine whether it was more conformable to 
another system of Christianity called Unita- 
rianism and believed to have been the reli- 
gion of primitive Christians. In following 
the advice of that best of all friends, I have 
felt thoroughly convinced that the Christian- 
ity which a majority of Christians profess is 
a mixed system of the Romish (?) and Chris- 
tian religions, and that pure Christianity has 
its support both from the Revelation and from 
the buman understanding, a circumstance 
which has not only happily deterred me from 
manifesting hostile feelings towards this reli- 
gion, but has rendered it incumbent upon me 
to exert myself in extending its influence by 
every possible means. I hope I shall, at a fu- 





ture period, lay before the a a state 
ment showing the close resemblance existing 
between the doctrines maintained by Hin- 
doos and by the majority of Christians, and 
at present I entreat your acceptance of a few 
pamphlets, which my friend has kindly of- 
fered to take charge of, and beg to subscribe 
myself, 
With respect and regard, 
Your most obedient servant, 
RAMMOHUN ROY. 





CaLcutra, 


December 28th, 1824.” 





The writer of this letter was born in 1780. 
He inherited a good estate. He died in 
England, while on a visit there, Sept. 27, 
1833. William Adam, the Scotch gentle- 
man referred to in his letter, afterwards 
came to the United States, was employed as 
a preacher in several places, and was preach- 
ing at Chicago, Illinois, in 1849. To the 
above letter [ sent the following answer by 
Capt. Israel Whitney of the Ship ‘‘ Bever- 
ly,” and subsequently, June 30th, 1825, 
sent Rammohun Roy some twenty pamphlets 
of different descriptions, by the ship ‘‘ George”’ 
Capt. Samuel Endicott. Thus ended my 
correspondence with this extraordinary char- 
acter. 

‘* Beverty, May 2nd, 1825. 
Dear Sir: 

It is with great satisfaction that I acknow- 
ledge the receipt (through our mutual friend 
Capt. 1. Whitney,) of your letter of the 
28th December last, and the pamphlets you 
were so good as to send me, for which be 
pleased to accept my most hearty thanks. 
[ have found much gratification in reading 
your publications in defence of the Divine 
Unity and of pure ae npg When- 
ever mankind can be brought to divest them- 
selves of the prejudices of education and to 
examine impartially and thoroughly the na- 
ture of the Christian dispensation ; its evi- 
dences as contained in the Jewish and 
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Christian scriptures; its adaptation tothe| Your situation is singularly interesting, 
wants and character of man; the excellence | having to contend with the idolatry of your 
of its precepts and of the life of jts founder;| own countrymen, as well as to combat those 


the result will be, as in your own case, that 
they will not be content merely to receive it 
as precious to themselves, but will use ev- 
ery reasonable exertion to extend its influ- 
ence among their fellow men. My native 
State, Massachusetts, was settled by the 
sect who, in England, were called Puritans. 
They were rigid and austere of manners 
and Calvinistic in their belief. They 
thought it their duty to protect and preserve 
what they called Orthodoxy, by such guards 
and restraints as seemed to them necessary 
to attain their object. But notwithstand- 
ing all restraints, such have been the pro- 
gress and freedom of religious inquiry that 
Unitarian principles obtain more generally 
in Massachusetts than in any other part of 
the United States. It is but of late, say 
within fifteen years, that these sentiments 
have been openly avowed. They long exist- 
ed in the minds of many serious and intel- 
ligent persons, who, from prudence or de- 
fect of moral courage, refrained from com- 
muvicating them. 

Happily the time has now arrived when 
an open avowal of Unitarianism, in many 
parts of New England, does not lessen re- 
spect for character, nor influence in society. 
Prejudice gradually yields to rational in- 
quiry, and the change of opinion is as rap- 
id as is desirable, considering the danger, to 
which we are all liable, of running from 
one extreme to its opposite. ‘The Congre- 
gational Clergy and other influential per- 
sons in the City of Boston, have taken the 
lead in producing this change. ‘The Chris- 
tian lives of these men have secured to| 
their opinions that confidence which, among | 
the less informed, is so necessary to insure | 
them a fair examination and comparison 
with the Scriptures. To call such men De- | 
ists and Infidels is of no avail, while the | 
whole tenor of their conduct exemplifies 
those virtues which belong to the real disci- 
ple of Christ. Our College at Cambridge | 
has contributed largely to the progress of 
liberal and enlightened opinions in theology. ' 





who, while they sincerely believe in the 
Christian Religion, hold it with many of 
those corruptions which have incorporated 
themselves in it, since its first promulga- 
tion. Your path of duty is plain, though 
arduous. Christianity, in its original sim- 
plicity and purity, must and will recom- 
mend itself to enlightened minds among 
your countrymen, and through their agency 
it will gradually be brought to the know- 
ledge of their brethren. Christian mission- 
aries have accomplished little in your coun- 
try by their preaching, though you give 
them much credit for the influence of their 
example. You have given the reason of 
the failure They preach incomprehensi- 
ble mysteries to rational beings, and expect 
them to be received on an authority of 
which the hearers have only the most im- 
perfect ideas, if, indeed, they have any. 
I am pleased with the prospect of the Uni- 
tarians at Calcutta being accommodated 
with a chapel for worship. 1 suppose this 
will enlarge the sphere of usefulness of Rev. 
Mr. Adam, to whom I beg you to present 
my best respects. Although we are stran- 
gers to each other, | am not without some 
knowledge of his history. He stands high 
in my estimation for the independence he 
has shown in acting according to his views 
of divjne truth, under very trying cireum- 
stances. It will give me great pleasure to 
hear from you whenever your convenience 
will permit. Wishing you the greatest suc- 
cess in your endeavors to spread light and 
truth around you, | subscribe myself, 
Dear Sir, 
Very respectfully 
Your obed’t Servant, 
ROBT. RANTOUL.” 


Erratum. The quotation from Head’s “Em- 
GRANT,” on page 83, closes with the words “ luke- 
warm water,” and Lyell resumes his comments 
with “‘ There ean be,” &e. 





